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NOTE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The great prominence which the modem doctrine 
of the Conservation of Energy or Correlation of Forces 
has lately assumed in the world of thouglit, has made 
a simple and popular explanation of the subject very 
desirable. The present work of Dr. Balfour Stewart, 
contributed to the International Scientific Scries, fully 
meets this requirement, as it is probably the clearest 
and most elementary statement of the question that has 
yet been attempted. . Simple in language, copious and 
familiar in illustration, and remarkably lucid in the 
presentation of facts and principles, his little treatise 
forms just the introduction to the great problem of the 
interaction of natural forces that is required by general 
readers. But Professor Stewart having confined him- 
self mainly to the physical aspects of the subject, it was 
desirable that his views should be supplemented by a 
statement of the operation of the principle in the 
spheres of life and mind. An Appendix has, accord- 
ingly, been added to the American edition of Dr. Stew- 
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art's workj in ■wbicli these applications of the Ifiw are 
considered. 

Professor Joseph Lc Coiite puhlished a very able 
essay fourteen years ago on the Correlation of the 
Physical and Vital Forces, which was extensively re- 
printed abroad, and placed the name of the author 
among the leading inteqireters of the snliject. His 
mode of presenting it was regarded as pccuharly happy, 
and was widely adopted by other writers. Atter fur- 
ther investigations and more mature reflection, he luas 
recontly restated his views, and haa kindly fumiehed 
the revised essay for insertion in this vohime. 

Professor A. Bain, the celebrated Psychologist of 
Aberdeen, who has done so much to advance the study 
of mind in its physiological relations, prepared an in- 
teresting lecture not long ago on the "Correlation of the 
Nervous and Mental Forces," which was read with much 
interest at the time of its publication, and is now re- 
printed as a suitable exposition of that branch of the 
subject. These two essays, by carrying out the prin- 
ciple in the field of vital and mental phenomena, will 
serve to give completeness and much greater value to 
the present volume. 

N«w York, Dectmber, 1B13. 



PEEFAOE. 



We inay regard the Universe in the light of a vast 
physical machine, and our knowledge of it may be 
conveniently divided into two branches. 

The one of these embraces what we know regarding 
the structure of the machine itself, and the other what 
we know regarding its method of working. 

It has appeared to the author that, in a treatise like 
this, these two branches of knowledge ought as much 
as possible to be studied together, and he has therefore 
endeavored to adopt this course in the following pages. 
He has regarded a universe composed of atoms with 
some sort of medium between them as the machine, 
and the laws of energy as the laws of working of this 
machine. 



Viii PREFACE. 

The first chapter embraces what we know regarding 
atoms, and gives also a definition of Energy. The various 
forces and energies of Nature are thereafter enumerated, 
and the law of .Conservation is stated. Then follow the 
various transmutations of Energy, according to a list, for 
which the author is indebted to Prof. Tait. The fifth 
chapter gives a short historical sketch of the subject, 
ending with the law of Dissipation ; while the pixth and 
last chapter gives some account of the position of living 
beings in this universe of Energy. B. S. . 

Thi Owens College^ Mancliester^ 
Augttit^ 1873. 
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THE CONSEEYATIOIf OF ENEKGL 



CHAPTER L 

WHAT IS ENERGTt 

Our IgTwrance of Individual's. 

1. Very often we know little or nothing of individuals, 
while we yet possess a definite knowledge of the laws 
which regulate communities. 

The Registrar-General, for example, will tell us that 
the death-rate in London varies T^ith the temperature in 
such a manner that a very low temperature is invariably 
accompanied by a 'very high death-rate. But if we ask 
him to select some one individual, and explain to us in 
what manner his death was caused by the low tempera- 
ture, he will, most probably, be unable to do so. 

Again, we may be quite sure that after a bad harvest 
there will be a large importation of wheat into the 
country, while, at the same time, we are quite ignorant 
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of tlio individual journeys of the various particles of flour 
that go to make up a loaf of bread. 

Or yet again, we know that there is a constant carriage 
of air from the poles to the etjuator, as shown by tlie 
trade winds, aud yut no man is able to individualize 
a particle of this air, and describe its various motions. 

2. Nor is our knowledge of individuals gi'eater in the 
domains of physical science. We know nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the ultimate structure and properties of 
matter, whether organic or inorgania 

No doubt there are certain cases where a large number 
of particles are linked together, so as to act as one 
individual, and then we can predict its aetion — as, for 
instance, in the solar system, where the physical Eistro* 
nomer is able to foretell with great exactness the posi- 
tions of the various planets, or of the moon. And so, in 
human affairs, we find a large number of inilividuals 
acting together aa one nation, and the sagacious states- 
man taking -very much the place of the sagacious 
astronomer, with regard to the action and reaction of 
various nations upon one another. 

But if we Bsk the astronomer or the statesman to 
select an individual particle and an individual lunnau 
being, and predict the motions of each, we shall find that 
both will be completely at fault. 

3. Nor have we far to look for the cause of their igno- 
rance. A continuous and restless, nay, a very complicated, 
activity is the order of nature throughout all her indi- 
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viduaJs, whether these be living beings or inanimate 
particles of matter. Existence is, in truth, one continued 
fight, and a great battle is always and everywhere raging, 
although the field in which it is fought is often com- 
pletely shrouded fi'om our view. 

4. Nevertheless, although we cannot trace the motions 
of individuals, we may sometimes tell the result of the 
fight, and even predict how the day will go, as well as 
specify the causes that contribute to bring about the 
issue. 

With great fi'eedom of action and much complication 
of motion in the individual, there are yet comparatively 
simple laws regulating the joint result attainable by the 
community. 

But, before proceeding to these, it may not be out 
of place to take a very brief survey of the organic and 
inorganic worlds, in order that our readers, as well as 
ourselves, may realize our common ignorance of the 
ultimate structure and properties of matter.- 

5. Let us begin by referring to the causes wliich bring 
about disease. It is only very recently that we have bo- 
gun to suspect a large number of our diseases to be caused 
by organic germs. Now, assuming that we are right in 
this, it must nevertheless be confessed that our ignorance 
about these germs is most complete. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether we ever saw one of these organisms,* 

* It is said that there are one or two instances whore the microscope 
has enlarged them into visibility. 
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while it is cei'tain that we are in profound ignorance ot 
theii' properties and habita 

Wa are told by some writers • that the very air we 
breathe is absolutely teeming with germs, and that we 
ai'e Bunounded on all sides by an innumerable ai'my of 
minute organic beings. It has also been conjectured 
that they are at incessant warfare among themselves, and 
that we form the spoil of the stronger party. Be this as 
it may, wc are at any rate intimately bound up with, 
and, so to speak, at the mercy of, a world of creatures, of 
which we know as little as of the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars. 

6, Yet, even here, with profound ignorance of the 
individual, we are not altogetlier unacquainted with some 
of the habita of these powerful predatory communities. 
Tims we know that cholera is eminently a low level 
disease, and that during its luvagea we ought to pay 
[)artic«lar attention to the water we drink. This is a 
general law of cliolera, which is of the more importance 
to ua because we cannot study the habits of the in- 
ilividual oi^anisms that cause the disease. 

Could we but see these, and experiment upon them, we 
filiould soon acquire a much more extensive knowledge of 
their habits, and perhap.s find out the means of extirpat- 
ing the disease, and of preventing its recurrence. 

Again, we know (thanks to Jenner) that vaccination 

will prevent the ravages of small-pox, but in this in- 

■ See Dr. AngQB Smith on Air and Sain. 
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I Btance we are no better off' than a band of cajitivcs who 

I have found out in what manner to mutilate themselves, 

I BO aa to i-ender them uninteresting to their victorious foe. 

I 7. But ii' our knowledge of the nature and habits of 

I organized moleculea be so small, our knowledge of the 

r ultimate molecules of inorganic matter is, if possible, still 

smaller. It is only very recently that the leading men 

of science have come to consider their very existence as a 

settled point. 

In order to realize what is meant by an inoi^nic 
molecule, let us take some sand and grind it into smaller 
and smaller particles, and these again into still smaller. 
In point of fact we shall never reach the superlative 
dugree of BmalhieBH by this operation — yet in om- imagi- 
nation we may suppose the sub-division to be carried on 
continuously, always making the yiarticles smaller and 
smaller. In this case we should, at laat, come to an 
ultimate molecule of sand or oxide of silicon, or, in other 
words, we should airivc at the smallest entity retaining 
all the properties of saud, so that were it possible to 
divide the molecule further the only result would be to 
separate it into its chemical constituents, consisting of 
r silicon on the one side and oxygen on the other. 
I We have, in truth, much reason to believe that sand. 
For any other substance, is incapable of infinite sub- 
division, and that all we can do in grinding down a 
solid limip of anything is to reduce it into lumps similar 
to the original, but only less in size, each of these small 
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lumpa contaming probably a great number of individual 
molecules. 

8. Now, a drop of water no less than a grain of sand iw 
built up of a very gi'eat number of molecules, attached to 
one another by the force of cohesion — a foi-ee whicli is 
much stronger in the sand than in the water, but which 
nevertheless exists in both. And, moreover. Sir William 
Thomson, the distinguished physici.^t, has recently ar- 
rived at the following conclusion with regard to the sizo 
of the molecules of water. He imagine.? a single drop of 
water to be magnified until it becomes as large as tho 
earth, having a diameter of 8000 miles, and all the mole- 
cules to be magnified in the same proportion ; and he 
then concludes that a single molecule will appear, undei' 
these circumstances, as somewhat larger than a shot, and 
somewhat smaller than a cricket ball 

9. "Whatever be the value of this conclusion, it enables 
ua to realize the exceedingly small size of the individual 
molecules of matter, and rendei's it quit« ceiiain that we 
shall never, by means of the most powerful microscope, 
succeed in making. visible these ultimate molecules. For 
our knowledge of the sizes, shapes, and properties of such 
bodies, we must always, therefoit, be indebted to indirect 
evidence of a very complicated nature. 

It thus appears that we know little or nothing about 
the shape or size of molecules, or about the forces which 
actuate them ; and, moi'eover, the very largest raasse.s of 
the universe share with the vei-y amallost this proiiei-ty 
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of being beyond the direct scrutiny of the human senses 
— ^the one set because they are so far away, and the other 
because they are so smalL 

10. Again, these molecules are not at rest, but, on the 
contrary, they display an intense and ceaseless energy in 
their motions. There is, indeed, an uninterrupted warfare 
going on — a constant clashing together of these minute 
bodies, which are continually maimed, and yet always 
recover themselves, until, perhaps, some blow is struck 
sufficiently powerful to dissever the two or more simple 
atoms that go to form a compound molecule. A new 
state of things thenceforward is the result. 

But a simple elementary atom is truly an immortal 
being, and enjoys the privilege of remaining unaltered 
and essentially unaffected amid the most powerful blows 
that can be dealt against it — it is probably in a state of 
ceaseless activity and change of form, but it is neverthe- 
less always the sama 

11. Now, a little reflection will convince us that we 
have in this ceaseless activity another barrier to an in- 
timate acquaintance with molecules and atoms, for even 
if we could see them they would not remain at rest 
sufficiently long to enable us to scrutinize them. 

No doubt there are devices by means of which we can 
render visible, for instance, the pattern of a quickly 
revolving coloured disc, for we may illuminate it by a 
flash of electricity, and the disc may be 8upi)osed to be 
stationary during the extremely short time of the flash. 
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But we eannot say the same about moleculea and atoms, 
for, could we see an atom, and could we iUuminate it by a 
£ash of electricity, the atom would most probably have 
vibrated many times diu'ing the exceedingly small time 
of the flash. In fine, the limits placed upon our senses, 
with respect to space and time, equally preclude the 
possibility of our over becoming directly acquainted with 
these exceedingly minute bodies, which are nevertheless 
the raw materials of which the whole univei^ae is built. 

Action and Reaction, Equal and Opposite. 

12, But while an impenetrable veil is drawn over the 
individual in this warfare of clashing atoms, yet we 
are not left in profound ignorance of the laws which 
determine the ultimate result of all these motion^ taken 
together as a whole. 

In a Vessel of QoldjisL 

Let us suppose, for instance, that we have a glas,s globe 
containing numerous goldfish standing on the table, and 
delicately poised on wheels, so that the slightest push, the 
one way or the other, would make it move. These gold- 
fish are in active and irregular motion, and he would be 
a very bold man who should venture to predict the move- 
ments of an "individual fish. But of one thing we may 
be quite certain : we may rc^t assured that, notwith- 
standing all the ii'regular motions of its living inhabitants, 
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the globe containing the goldfish will remain- at rest 
upon its wheels. 

Even if the table were a lake of ice, and the wheels 
were extremely delicate, we should find that the globe 
would remain at rest. Indeed, we should be exceedingly 
surprised if we found the globe going away of its own 
accord fi'om the one side of the table to the other, or from 
the one side of a sheet of ice to the other, in consequence 
of the internal motions of its inhabitanta Whatever be 
the motions of these individual units, yet we feel sure 
that the globe cannot move itself as a whole. In such a 
system, therefore, and, indeed, in every system left to 
itself, there may be strong internal forces acting between 
the various parts, but these actions arul reactions are 
equal and opposite, so that while the small parts, whether 
visible or invisible, are in violent commotion among them- 
selves, yet the system as a whole will remain at rest. 

In a Rifle. 

13. Now it is quite a legitimate step to pass from this 
instance of the goldfish to that of a rifle that has just 
been fired. In the former case, we imagined the globe, 
together with its fishes, to form one system ; and in the 
latter, we must look upon the rifie, with its powder and 
ball, as forming one system also. 

Let us suppose that the explosion takes place through 
the application of a spark. Although this spai'k i« an 
external agent, yet if we reflect a little we shall see that 
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its only office in this caae is to sninmon up tho internal 
forces already existing in the loaded rifle, and bring them 
into vigorous action, and that in virtue of these internal 
forces the explosion takes place. 

The most promment result of this explosion is the oufc- 
ruah of the rifle ball with a velocity that may, perhaps, 
carry it for the best part of a mile before it comes to 
rest ; and here it would seem to ua, at first sight, that the 
law of equal action and reaction is certainly broken, for 
these internal forces present in the rifle have at least pro- 
jielled pai-t of the system, namely, the rifle ball, with a 
most enormous velocity in one direction. 

li. But a little fui-ther reflection will bring to light 
another phenomenon besides the out-rush of the ball. 
It is well known to all spoi'tamen that when a fowling- 
pieee is discharged, there is a kick or recoil of the piece 
itself against the shoulder of the sportsman, which he 
would rather get rid of, but which we most gladly wel- 
come aa tho solution of our difficulty. In ])lain terms, 
while the ball is projected forwards, the rifle stock (if 
free to move) ia at the same moment projected backwai-ds. 
To fix our ideas, let us suppose that the rifle stock weighs 
too ounces, and the ball one ounce, and that the ball ia 
projected forwards with the velocity of 1000 feet per 
second ; then it is asserted, by the law of action and re- 
action, that the rifle stock is at the same time projecteil 
backwards with the velocity of 10 feet per second, so 
that the moss of the stock, multipUed by its velocity of 
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recoil, shall precisely equal the mass of the ball, multiplied 
by its velocity of projection. The one product forms a 
measure of the action in the one direction, and the other 
of the reaction in the opposite direction, and thus we 
see that in the case of a rifle, as well as in that of the 
globe of fish, action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

In a Falling Stone. 

15. We may even extend the law to cases in which wo 
do not perceive the recoil or reaction at alL Thus, if I 
drop a stone from the top of a precipice to the earth, the 
motion seems all to be in one direction, while at the 
same time it is in truth the result of a mutual attraction 
between the earth and the stone. Does not the earth 
move also ? We cannot see it move, but we are entitled 
to assert that it does in reality move upwards to meet 
the stone, although quite to an imperceptible extent, 
and that the law of action and reaction holds here as 
truly as in a rifle, the only difference being that in 
the one case the two objects are rushing together, while 
in the other they are rushing apart. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the mass of the earth is very great compared 
with that of the stone, it follows that its velocity must be 
extremely small, in order that the mass of the earth, 
multiplied into its velocity upwards, shall equal the mass 
of the stone, multiplied into its velocity downwards. 

16. We have thus, in spite of our ignorance of the. 
ultimate atoms and molecules of matter, arrived at a 
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general law wliicli regulates the action of internal forecs. 
We see that thu'se forces are always mutually exerted, and 
that if A attracts or repels E, E in its turn attracts oi' 
repela A. We have here, in fact, a veiy good instance of 
that kind of generalization, which we may anive at, even 
in spite of our ignorance of individuals. 

But having now arrived at this law of action and 
reaction, do we know all that it is desiralile to know ? 
have we got a complete understanding of what takes 
place in all such cases — for instance, in that of the rifle 
which is just discharged ? Let us consider this point a 
little further. 

The Bijle farther considered, 
17. We deiine quantity of motion to mean the product 
of the mass by the velocity ; and since the velocity of 
recoil of the rifle stock, multiplied by the mass of the 
stock, is equal to the velocity of projection of the rifle 
ball, multiplied by the mass of the ball, we conceive 
ourselves entitled to say that the quantity of motion, or 
momentum, generated is equal in both directions, so that 
the law of action and reaction holds here also. Never- 
theless, it cannot hut occur to us that, in some sense, the 
motion of the rifle ball is a very different thing from that 
of the stock, for it is one thing to allow the stock to 
recoil against your shoulder and discharge the ball into 
the air, and a very ditt'ej'ent thing to discharge the ball 
against youi- shoulder and allow the stock to fly into the 
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€tir. And if any man should assert the absolute equality 
between the blow of the rifle stock and that of the rifle 
ball, you might request him to put his assertion to this 
practical test, with the absolute certainty that he would 
decline^ Equality between the two . — Impossible ! Why, 
if this were the case, a company of soldiers engaged in 
war would suffer much more than the enemy against 
whom they fired, for the soldiers would certainly feel 
each recoil, while the enemy would suffer from only a 
small proportion of the bullets. 

The Rifle Ball possesses Energy. 

18. Now, what is the meaning of this great diffbrenco 
between the two? We have a vivid perception of a 
mighty difference, and it only remains for us to clothe 
our naked impressions in a properly fitting scientific 
garb. 

The something which the rifle ball possesses in contra- 
distinction to the rifle stock is clearly the power of 
overcoming resistance. It can penetrate through oak 
wood or through water, or (alas ! that it should be so 
often tried) through the human body, and this power of 
penetration is the distinguishing characteristic of a 
substance moving with very great velocity. 

19. Let us define by the term energy this power which 
the rifle ball possesses of overcoming obstacles or of doing 
work. Of course we use the word work without refer- 
ence to the moral character of the thing done, and con- 
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ccive ourselves entitled to sum up, with perfect propriety I 
and innctcence, the amount of work done in diilling a hole ] 
tliitiugli a deal board or throujfh a man, 

20. A Lody such as a rifle ball, mo\Tng with very great ; 
velocity, has, thei-eforo, energy, and it requires very little I 
consideration to perceive that this energy -mUl be pro- 
portional to its weight or tjuws, for a ball of two ounces 
moving with the velocity of 1000 foot per second will b 
the same as two balls of one ounce moving with this 
velocity, hut the energy of two similarly moving ounce 
balls will manil'estly be double that of one, so that the 
energy is proportional to the weight, if we imagine that, 
meanwhile, the velocity remains tlie same, 

21. But, on the other hand, the energy is not simply 
proportional to the velocity, for, if it wore, the energy of 
the rifle stock and of the rifle ball would be the same, 
inasmuch as the rifle stock would gain as much by its 
Buperior mass as it would lose by its inferior velocity. 
Therefore, the energy of a moving body increases with the 
velocity more quickly than a simple proportion, so that 
if the velocity be doubled, the enej'gy is more than 
doubled. Now, in what maimer does the energy increase 
■with the velocity ? Tlmt is the question we have now to 

swer, and, in doing so, we must appeal to the familiar 
facta of everyday observation and experience. 

22. In the firat pla^o, it is well known to artillei-jincn, 
that if a bail have a double velocity, its ponutrating 
power or energy is iuci'eased nearly fourfold, so that it 
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will pierce through four, or nearly four, times as many- 
deal boards as the ball with only a single velocity — in 
other words, they will tell uS; in mathematical language, 
that the energy varies as the square of the velocity. 

Definition of Work 

23# And now, before proceeding further, it will be 
necessary to tell our readers how to measure work in a 
strictly scientific manner. We have defined energy to be 
the power of doing work, and although every one has a 
general notion of what is meant by work, that notion 
may not be sufficiently precise for the purpose of this 
volume. How, then, are we to measure work? For- 
tunately, we have not far to go for a practical means of 
doing this. Indeed, there is a force at hand which enables 
us to accomplish this measurement with the gi-eatest pre- 
cision, and this force is gravity. Now, the first operation 
in any kind of numerical estimate is to fix upon our imit 
or standard. Thus we bay a rod is so many inches long, 
or a road so many miles long. Here an inch and a mile 
are chosen as our standarda In like manner, we speak of 
so many seconds, or minutes, or hours, or days, or years, 
choosing that standard of time or duration which is most 
convenient for our purpose. So in like manner we must 
choose our unit of work, but in order to do so we must 
first of all choose our units of weight and of length, and 
for these we will take the hilograTnme and the metre, 
these being the units of the metrical system. The kilo- 
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gramme coiTesponds to about 15,432 '35 English gt-a, 
being rather more than two pounds avoirdupois, and t 
meti'e to about 39 " 371 EngUsh inches. 

Now, if we rabe a kilogramme weight one metre 
vertical height, we are conscioua of putting forth ail] 
effort to do so, and of being resisted in the act by t 
force of gravity. In other words, we spend energy and 
do work in the process of raising tliia weight. 

Let us agree to consider the energy spent, or the work 
done, in this operation as one unit of work, and let us coll 
it the Jdlogrammetre. 

24. In the next place, it is very obvious that if we raise 
the kilogramme two meti-ea in height, we do two units (^ 
work — if three metres, three unit*, and so on. 

And again, it is equally obvious that if we raise a 
weight of two kilc^;ramme3 one metre high, we hkewiae 
do two units of work, while if we raise it two metres high, 
we do four units, and so on. 

From these examples wo are entitled to derive ii^ 
following rule; — Multiply the iveight raised (in hilo~ 
{jrammea) by the vertical height (in metres) through which 
a ia raised, a/nd tke result luiU be the work done (j/n 
kUograTwmetres). 



Relation between Velocity and Energy. 

25. Having thus laid a numerical foimdation for our 

MUperstructui-e, let us next proceed to investigate the ii;la- 

tjon between velocity and energy. But first let us say a 
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few words about velocity. This is one of the few eases in 
which everyday experience will aid, rather than hinder, 
us in our scientific conception. Indeed, we have con- 
stantly before us the example of bodies moving with 
variable velocities. 

Thus a railway train is approaching a station and is 
just beginning to slacken its pace. When we begin to 
observe, it is moving at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. A minute afterwards it is moving at the rate 
of twenty miles only, and a minute after that it is at 
rest For no two consecutive moments has this train 
continued to move at the same rate, and yet we may 
say, with perfect propriety, that at such a moment 
the train was moving, say, at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. We mean, of course, that had it continued to 
move for an hour with the speed which it had when 
we made the observation, it would have gone over 
thirty miles. We know that, as a matter of fact, it did 
not move for two seconds at that rate, but this is of no 
consequence, and hardly at all interferes with our mental 
grasp of the problem, so accustomed are we all to cases 
of variable velocity. 

26. Let us now imagine a kilogramme weight to be 
shot vertically upwards, with a certain initial velocity — 
let us say, with the velocity of 9 * 8 metres in one second. 
Gravity will, of course, act against the weight, and 
continually diminish its upward speed, just as in the 
railway train the break was constantly reducing the 
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velocity. 



iut yet it ia very easy to see what is meant I 
by an initial velocity of 9 ■ 8 inetrea per second ; it means 
that if gravity did not interfere, and if the air did not 
resist, and, in fine, if no external influence of any kind 
were allowed to act upon the ascending mass, it would be 
found to move over 9 ■ 8 metres in one second. 

Now, it is well known to those who have studied the 
laws of motion, that a body, shot upwai-da with the 
velocity of 9 ' 8 metres in one second, will be brought 
to rest when it has risen i ' 9 metres in lieight. If, there- 
fore, it be a kilogramme, its upwai-d velocity will have 
enabled it to raise itielf i ■ 9 metres in height against the 
force of gravity, or, in other words, it will have done i ■ 9 
units of work ; and wo may imagine it, when at the top of 
its ascent, and just about to turn, caught in the hand and 
lodged on the top of a house, instead of being allowed to 
fall ^ain to the gi'ound. We are, therefore, entitled to 
say that a kilogramme, shot upwards with the velocity 
of 9 ■ 8 metres per second, has energy equal to 4 ■ 9, inas- 
much as it can raise itself 4 ■ 9 metres in height 

27. Let us next suppose that the velocity with whicli 
the kilogramme is shot upwards is that of 19 -G metres 
per second. It is known to all who have studied dy- 
namics that the kilogramme will now mount not only 
twice, but four times as high as it did in the last in- 
stance — in other words, it will now mount 19 ■ 6 metres 
in height 

Evidently, then, in accordance with our prinraples of 
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measurement, the kilogramme haa now four times as 
much energy as it had in the last instauce, because it 
can raise itself four times as high, and therefore do four 
times as much work, and thus we see. that the energy ia 
increased four times by doubling the velocity. 

Had the initial velocity been three times that of the 
first instance, or 29 ■ 4 metres per second, it might in like 
manner be shown that the height attjiined would have 
been 44 ■ 1 metres, so that by tripling the velocity the 
energy is increased nine timea 

28. We thus see that whether we measure the energy 
of a moving body by the thickness of the planks through 
which it can pierce its way, or by the height to which it 
can raise itself against gravity, the result arrived at is 
the same. We find the energy to he proportumal to 
Die square of ike velocity, and we may formularize 
our conclusion as foDows : — 

Let V = the initial velocity expressed in metres per 

second, then the energy in kilogrammetres = , „ . Of 

course, if the body shot upwards weighs two kilograromes, 
then everything is doubled, if three kilogrammes, tripled, 
and so on ; so that finally, if we denote by m the mass of 
the body in kilogrammes, we shall have the energy in kilo- 
grammetres = , „ ■ To test the truth of this formula, 

we have only to apply it to the cases described in Arts. 
26 and 27. 
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29. We may furtlier illustrate it by one or tv 
examples. For instance, let it be required to find tl 
energy contained in a mass of five kilogrammes, shot u] 
wards with tho velocity of 20 metres per second. 

Here we have m = 5 and v = 20, hence — 

^-!^ = ^=lT-6 = "^"*""'^- 
Again, let it be required to find the height to which th^ 
mass of tho last question will ascend before it stopa W( 
know that its energy is 102 'Oi, and that its mass la 5t 
Dividing 102 ■ Oi by 5, we obtain 20 ■ 40S as the heighi 
to which this mass of five kilogrammes must ascend iq 
order to do work equal to 102 ■ 04 kilogrammetrea. 

30. In what we Lave said we have taken no accoimt 
either of the resistance or of the buoyancy of the atmoi 
sphere ; in fact, we have supposed the experiments to I 
made in vacuo, or, if not in vacuo, made by means of 
heavy mass, Uke lead, which wiU be very little infiuencej 
either by the resistance or buoyancy of the air. 

We must not, howevei', forget that if a sheet of pap^ 
or a feather, be shot upwards with the velocities me^ 
tioned in our text, they will certainly not rise in the ail 
to nearly the height recorded, but will be much soon^ 
brought to a stop by the very gi-eat resistance wliich they 
encounter from the air, on account of their gi'eat surface 
combined with their small mass. 

On the other hand, if the substance we make iise of b 
a large light bag filled with hydrogen, it will find its waj 
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upwards without any effort on our part, and we shall cer- 
tainly be doing no work by carrying it one or more 
metres in height — ^it will, in reality, help to pull us up, 
instead of requiring help from us to cause it to ascjnd. 
In fine, what we have said is meant to refer to the force of 
gravity alone, without taking into accoimt a resisting 
medium such as the atmosphere, the existence of which 
need not be considered in our present calculationa 

31. It should likewise be remembered, that while the 
energy of a moving body depends upon its velocity, it is 
independent of the direction in which the body is 
moving. We have supposed the body to be shot up- 
wards with a given velocity, but it might be shot hori- 
zontally with the same velocity, when it would have 
precisely the same energy as before. A cannon ball, if 
fired vertically upwards, may either be made to spend 
its energy in raising itself, or in piercing through a 
series of deal boards. Now, if the same ball be fired 
horizontally with the same velocity it will pierce through 
the same number of deal boards. 

In fine, direction of motion is of no consequence, and 
the only reason why we have chosen vertical motion is 
that, in this case, there is always the force of gravity 
steadily and constantly opposing the motion of the body, 
and enabling us to obtain an accurate measure of the 
work which it does by piercing its way upwards against 
this force. 

32. But gravity is not the only force, and we might 
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measure the energy of a moving body by the extent to 
which it would bend a powerful spring or resist the at- 
traction of a powerful magnet, or, in fine, we might make 
use^of the force which best suits our purpose. If this 
force be a constant one, we must measure the energy of 
the moving body by the space which it is able to traverse 
against the action of the force — ^just as, in the case of 
gravity, we measured the energy of the body by the space 
through which it was able to raise itself against its own 
weight 

33. We must, of course, bear in mind that if this force 
bo more powerful than gravity, a body moved a short 
distance against it will represent the expenditure of as 
much energy as if it were moved a greater distance 
against gravity. In fine, we must take account both 
of the strength of the force and of the distance moved 
over by the body against it before we can estimate in an 
acciurate matter the work which has been done. 



CHAPTER It 

MEOEANICAL ENERGY AND ITS CHANGE INTO HEAT. 

Energy of Position. A Stone high up. 

34. In the last chapter it was shown what is meant 
by energy, and how it depends upon the velocity of 
a moving body; and now let us state that this 
same energy or power of doing work may neverthe- 
less be possessed by a body absolutely at rest. It 
will be remembered (Art. 26) that in one case where 
a kilogramme was shot vertically upwards, we supposed 
it to be caught at the summit of its flight and lodged on 
the top of a house. Here, then, it rests without motion, 
but yet not without the power of doing work, and hence 
not without energy. For we know very well that if we let 
it fall it will strike the ground with as much velocity, and, 
therefore, with as much energy, as it had when it was 
originally projected upwards. Or we may, if we choose, 
make use of its energy to assist us in driving in a pile, or 
utilize it in a multitude of ways. 

In its lofty position it is, therefore, not without energy, 
but this is of a quiet nature, and not due in the least to 
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motion. To what, then, ia it due ? We reply — to the 

j position which tlie kilogramme occupicB at the top of the 

house. For just as a body in motion is a very different 

j thing (aa regards energy) from a body at rest, bo is a body 

at the top of a houae a vray different thing from a body 

[ at the bottom. 

To illustrate this, we may suppose that two men of 

' equal activity and strength are fighting together, each 

1 having hia pile of atones with which he ia about to be- 

I labour his adversary. One man, however, has secured for 

, himself and his pile an elevated position on the top of a 

house, while his enemy has to remain content with a' 

position at the bottom. Now, under these circumstances, 

you can at once tell which of the two will gain the day' 

— evidently the man on the top of the house, and yet not 

I on account of his own superior energy, but rather on 

account of the energy which he derives fi'ora the elevated ' 

on of his pile of stones. We thus see that there 

■ ia a kind of energy derived from position, as well as a 

kind derived from velocity, and we shall, in future, call 

the former energy of j'osition, and the latter energy of 

\ motioTi. 

A Head of Water. 

. In order to vary our illustration, let us suppose 
there are two mills, one with a lai^ge pond of water near 
' it and at a Iiigh level, while the other lias also a ]K)iid, 
1^ but at a lower level than itself We need hardly aek 
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which of the two is likely to work— clearly the one 
with the pond at a low level can derive from it no advan- 
tage whatever, while the other may use the high level 
pond, or head of water, as this is sometimes called, to 
drive its wheel, and do its work. There is, thus, a great 
deal of work to be got out of water high up — real sub- 
stantial work, such as grinding com or thrashing it, or 
turning wood or sawing it. On the other hand, there is no 
work at all to be got from a pond of water that is low down. 

A Cross-how bent, A Watch wound up, 

36. In both of the illustrations now given, we have 
used the force of gravity as that force against which we 
are to do work, and in virtue of which a stone high up, 
or a head of water, is in a position of advantage, and has 
the power of doing work as it falls to a lower level. But 
there are other forces besides gravity, and, with respect to 
these, bodies may be in a position of advantage and be 
able to do work just as truly as the stone, or the head of 
water, in the case before mentioned. 

Let us take, for instance, the force of elasticity, and 
consider what happens in a cross-bow. When this is 
bent, the bolt is evidently in a position of advantage 
with regard to the elastic force of the bow ; and when 
it is discharged, this energy of position of the bolt is 
converted into energy of motion, just as, when a stone on 
the top of a house is allowed to fall, its energy of posi- 
tion is converted into that of actual motion. 
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In like maimer a watch wound up is in a position o( 
advantage with respect to the elastic force of the main- 
spriDg, and as the wheels of the watch move this is 
gradually converted into energy of motion. 

Advantage of Position. 

37. It is, in fact, the fate of all kinds of energy of 
position to be ultimately converted into energy of motion. 

The former may be compared to money in a bank, or 
capital, the latter to money which we are in the act of 
spending; and just aa, when wc hav.e money in a bank, we 
can dj'aw it out whenever we want it, so, in the ease of 
energy of position, we can make use of it whenever we 
please. To see this more clearly, let us compare together 
a watermill driven by a head of water, and a windmill 
driven by the wind. In the one case we may turn on 
the water whenever it is most convenient for us, but in 
the other we must wait until the wind happens to blow. 
Tlie former has all the independence of a lich man ; the 
latter, all the obsequiousness of a poor one. K we pursue 
the analogy a step further, we shall see tliat the great 
capitaUat, or the man who baa acquired a lofty position, 
is respected because he has the disposal of a great 
quantity of energy ; and that whether he be a nobleman 
or a sovereign, or a general in command, he is powerful 
only from having something wliich enables him to make 
use of the sci'viccs of others. When the man of wealth 
pays a labouring maji to work for him, he is in truth 
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wnverting so much of hia energy of positinn into actual 
7, just aa a miller leta out a portion of lik lii'ad of 
^ water in order to do Bome work by its means, 

TrarismutatlimB of Vieihle Energy.-rA Kilogramme 

shot upwards. 

38. Wo have tliua endeavoui'cd to show that there is 

an energy of repose as well as a living energy, an energy 

of position as well as of motion ; and now let us tratio 

the changes which take place in the energy of a weight, 

shot vertically upwards, as it continues to rise. It stai-ta 

with a certain amount of energy of motion, but as it 

I ascends, this la by degrees changed into that of position, 

t until, when it gets to the top of its tlight, its energy is 

entirely due to position. 

To take an example, let us suppose that a kilogramme 
IB projected vertically upwards with the velocity of 19 ' li 
metres in one second According to the formula of Art 
28, it contains 19 '6 units of energy due to its actual 
velocity. 

If we examine it at the end of one second, we shall 
ind that it haa risen 14 ■ 7 metres in height, and has now 
Ehe velocity of 9 ■ 8. This velocity we know (Art. 2G) 
denotes an amount of actual energy equal to 4 " 9, while 
She height reached corresponds to an energy of position 
iqual to 14 ■ 7, The kilogranune has, therefore, at this 
(noment a total energy of 19 ■ G, of which 14 ■ 7 units ara 
idue to position, and 4 ' 9 to actual motion. 
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If we next examine it at the end of anothor second, we 
Klihall find that it has jiut been brouglit to rest, so that its 

■ energy of motion is nil ; nevertheless, it ha^ aucceeded in 
li^liusing itself 19 ' G metres in height, so that its energy of 
Eposition is 19 ' 6. 

There is, therefore, no disappearance of energy during 

the rise of the kilogramme, but merely a gradual change 

from one kind to another. It starts with actual energy, 

and this is gradually changed into that of position ; but 

I if, at any stage of its ascent, we add together the actual 

I energy of the kilogramme, and that due to its position, 

i we shall find that their sum always remains the sama 

39. Precisely the reverse takes place when the kilo- 
gramme begins its descent. It starts on its downward 

■ journey with no energy of motion whatever, but with a 
I certain amoimt of energy of position ; as it falls, its 
r energy of position becomes less, and its actual energy 
r greater, the sum of the two remaining eonytant through- 
f out, until, when it is about to strike the ground, its 
L energy of position has been entirely changed into that 
I of actual motion, and it now approaches the ground 
[ -with the velocity, and, thei-efore, with the enei^y, which 
[ it had when it was originally projected ujDwards. 

The IncliTied Plane. 

40. Wc have thus traced the transmutations, as regards 
I energy, of a kilogramme shot vertically upwaixls, and 
I allowed to &11 again to the eai-th, and we may now 
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ykry owe hypothesis by making the kilogramme rise 
vertically, but descend by means of a smooth inclined 
plane without friction — ^imagine in fact, the kilogramme 
to be shaped like a ball or roller, and the plane to be 
perfectly smooth. Now, it is well known to all students 
of dynamics, that in such a case the velocity which the 
kilogramme has when it has reached the bottom of the 
plane will be equal to that which it would have had if 
it had been dropped down vertically through the same 
height, and thus, by introducing a smooth inclined plane 
of this kind, you neither gain nor lose anything as regards 
energy. 

In the first place, you do not gain, for think what 
would happen if the kilogramme, when it reached the 
bottom of the inclined plane, should have a greater 
velocity than you gave it originally, when you shot it up. 
It would evidently be a profitable thing to shoot up the 
kilogramme vertically, and bring it down by means of 
the plane, for you would get back more energy than you 
originally spent upon it, and in every sense you would 
be a gainer. You might, in fact, by means of appropriate 
apparatus, convert the arrangement into a perpetual 
motion machine, and go on accumulating energy without 
limit — ^but this is not possible. 

On the other hand, the inclined plane, unless it be 
rough and angular, will not rob you of any of the energy 
of the kilogramme, but will restore to you the full amount, 
when once the bottom has been reached. Nor does it 
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matter what be the length or shape of the plane, or. 
wiietlier it lie Btraiglit, or curved, or spii'al, for in all 
eases, if it only be smooth and of the same vertical 
height, you will get the same amount of energy by causing 
the kilogramme to fall from the top to the bottoio. 

41. But while the energy remains the same, the time 
of descent will vary according to the length and shape of 
the plane, for evidently the kilogramme will take a longer 
time to descend a very sloping plane than a very steep 
one. In fact, the sloping plane will take longer to gene- 
rate the requisite velocity than the steep one, but both 
I will have produced the same result as regards 
eneigy, when onco the kilogi'auiTne has arrived 
at the bottom. 



FttndioTis of a Machi/ne. 

42. Our readers are now beginning to per- 
ceive that energy cannot be created, and that 
hy no means can we coax or cozen Dame 
Natiu'c into giving us back more than we are 
entitled to get. To impress this fundamental 
principle still more strongly upon our minds, 
let us consider in detail one or two mechan- 
ical contrivances, and see what they amount 
to as regards energy. 

Let ua begin with the second system of 
pulleys. Here we have a power p attached 
to the one end of a thioad, which passes 
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'■ over all the puUoya, and is ultimately attached, by ita 
. other extremity, to a hook in the upper or fixed bloclt 
■The wei^'ht w is, on the other hand, attached to the 
Jower or moveable block, and rises with it. Let ua 
I suppose that the pulleya are without weight and the 
'corda without friction, and that w is suptwrted by six 
cords, as in the tiyui-a Now, when there is ct}iiilibrium 
in this machine, it is well known that W will be equal 
to six times p j that is to say, a power of one kilogramme 
will, in such a machine, balance or support a weight of 
six kilogrammes. If P he increased a single gi-ain more, 
it will overbalance W, and P will descend, w)iile W will 
b^in to rise. In such a case, after p has descended, say 
six metres, ita weight being, say, one kilogramme, it has 
lost a quantity of energy of position equal to six units, 
mnce it is at a lower level by six metres than it was before. 
We have, in fact, expended upon our machine six units 
of energy. Now, what return have we received for this 
expenditure ! Oiu- return is clearly the rise of W, and 
mechanicians will tell us that in this case w will have 
risen one metre. 

But the weight of w is six kilogrammea, and this 
-having been raised one metre represents an energy of 
[[position equal to sis. We have thus spent upon our 
(machine, in the fall of p, an amount of energy equal to 
mx units, and obtained in the rise of w an equivalent 
amount equal to six units also. We have, in truth, 
neither gained nor lost energy, but simply changed it 
.into a form more convenient for our use. 
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43. To impress this truth still more strongly, let 
take quite a diili^rent machiDe, such as the hydrostatic 
presa Its mode of action will be 
perceived from Fig. 2. Here we 
hav& two cyUnders, a wide and 
a narrow one, which are con- 
nected together at the hottom hy 
means of a strong tube. Each of 
^'>^- ^- these cylinders is provided with 

a water-tight piston, the sjwico beneath being tilled with 
water. It is therefore manifest, since the two cylinders 
are connected together, and since water is iucompresaihle, 
that when we push down the one piston the other will bo 
pushed up, Jjct us suppose that the area of the small pis- 
ton is one square centimetre,* and that of the large piston 
one hundred square centimetres, and let us apply a weight 
of ten kilogrammes to the smaller piston. Now, it i& 
known, from the laws of hydrostatics, that every square 
centimeti'e of the larger piston will be pressed upwards 
with the force of ten kilogrammes, so that the piston will 
altogether mount with the force of 1000 kilogi-ammes — 
that is to say, it will raise a weight of this amount as it 
ascends. 

Here, then, we have a machine in virtue of which a 
pressure of ten kilogrammes on the small piston enables 
the lai'ge piston to rise with the force of 1000 kilo- 



* That ia to taj, a sqnnro tbo lida of irluob is one contimotre, ' 
hondredtli part of a motre. 
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grammes. But it is very easy to see that, while the 
small piston falls one metre, the large one will only rise 
one centimetre. For the quantity of water under the 
pistons being always the same, if this be pushed down 
one metre in the narrow cylinder, it will only rise one 
centimetre in the wide one. 

Let us now consider what we gain by this machine. Tlie 
power of ten kilogrammes applied to the smaller piston is 
made to fall through one metre, and this represents the 
amount of energy which we have expended upon our 
machine, while, as a return, we obtain 1000 kilogrammes 
raised through one single centimetre. Here, then, as in 
the case of the pulleys, the return of energy is precisely 
the same as the expenditure, and, provided we ignore 
friction, we neither gain nor lose anything by the machine. 
All that we do is to transmute the energy into a more 
convenient form — what we gain in power we lose in 
space ; but we are willing to sacrifice space or quickness 
of motion in order to obtain the tremendous pressure or 
force which we get by means of the hydrostatic presa 

Principle of Virtual Velocities. 

44. These illustrations will have prepared our readers 
to perceive the true function of a machine. This was 
first clearly defined by Galileo, who saw that in any 
machine, no matter of what kind, if we raise a large 
weight by means of a small one, it will be found that the 
small weight, multiplied into the space througli which it 
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lowered, will exactly equal the large weight, multi|)Ueil 
into that through which it is raised 

This principle, known aa that of virtual velocities, 
enables ua to perceive at once our true position. "We aee 
that the world of mechanism ia not a manufactory, in 
which energy ia created, but rather a mart, into which 
we may bring enei^y of one kind and change or barter it 
for an equivalent of another kind, that auita ua better — 
"but if we come with nothing in our hand, with nothing 
we shall most assuredly return. A machine, in truth, 
does not create, but only transmutes, and this principle 
will enable U3 to tell, without fui-thcr knowledge of 
'mechanics, what axe the conditions of equilibrium of any 
arrangement. 

For instance, let it be required to find those of a lever, 
<rf which the one arm is three times as long as the other. 
Here it is evident that if we overbalance the lever by a 
single grain, so aa to cause the long arm with its power to 
fall down whUe the short one with its weight rises up, 
then the long ann will fall three inches for every inch 
through which the short arm rises; and hence, to make up 
for this, a single kilogramme on the 
long arm will balance three kilo- 
grammes oa the short one, or the 
power wUl be to the weight as one 
is to three. 

45. Or, again, let ua take the in- 
clined plane as represented in Fig. 3l 
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l,Here we have a smooth piano and a weight held upon 
pt hy means of a power P, as in the figure. Now, 
' we overbalance P by a single grain, we shall bring 
the weight w from the bottom to the top of the plane. 
But when this has taken place, it is evident that 
P has fallen tlirough a, vertical distance equal to the 
length of the plane, while on the other hand W has only 

i'riaen through a vertical distance equal to the height. 

I -Hence, in order that the principle of virtual velocities 

f shall hold, we must have p multiplied into its fall equal 

I to w multiplied into its rise, that is to say, 

P X Length of plane = w x Height of plane, 
„ P Height. 
W Length. 

What Friction does. 
46. The two examples now given are quite sufGcient to 
p.enable our readers to see the true function of a machine, 
■ and they are now doubtless disposed to acknowledge that 
Ho machine will give back more energy than is spent 
■Upon it. It is not, however, equally clear that it will 
mot give back less ; indeed, it is a well-known fact that 
lit constantly does so. For we have supposed our 
machine to bo without friction— but no machine is with- 
out friction— and the consequence is that the available 
out-come of the macliine is more or less dimiiiished by 
this drawback. Now, unless we are able to see cleaiJy 
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what part friction really plays, we cannot prove the con- 
servation of energy. We see clearly enough that energy 
cannot be created, but we are not equally aure that it 
cannot be destroyed; indeed, we may say we have 
apparent gi-ounds for believing tliat it is destroyed — 
that is our present position. Now, if tho theory of the 
conservation of energy be true — that is to say, if energy 
is in any sense indestructible — friction will prove itself 
to be, not the destroyer of energy, but merely the con- 
verter of it into some less apparent and perhaps lesE 
useful form. 

4i7. We must, therefore, prepare onrselv&s to study 
what friction really does, and also to recognize energy 
in a form remote from that posscsised by a body in visible 
motion, or by a head of water. To friction we may 
add percussion, as a process by which energy is appa- 
rently destroyed ; and as wo have (Art. 39) considered 
the ease of a kilogramme shot vertically upwards, de- 
monstrating that it will ultimately reach the ground 
with an ouei^y equal to that with which it was shot 
upwards, we may pursue the experiment one step fiirther, 
and ask what becomes of its energy after it has struck 
the ground and come to rest ? We may vary the ques- 
tion by asking what becomes of the energy of the smith's 
blow after his hammer has stnick the anvil, or what of 
the energy of the cannon ball after it has struck the 
target, or what of that of the railway train after it haa 
been stopped by friction at the break-wheel ? All t 
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are cases in which percussion or fiiction appears at first 
sight to have destroyed visible energy ; but before pro- 
nouncing upon this seeming destruction, it clearly be- 
hoves us to ask if anything else makes its appearance at 
the moment when the visible energy is apparently 
destroyed. For, after all, energy may be like the Eastern 
magicians, of whom we read that they had the power of 
changing themselves into a variety of forms, but were 
nevertheless very careful not to disappear altogether. 

When Motion is destroyed, Heat appears. 

48. Now, in reply to the question we have put, it may 
be confidently asserted that whenever visible energy is 
apparently destroyed by percussion or friction, something 
else makes its appearance, and that something is heat. 
Thus, a piece of lead placed upon an anvil may be greatly 
heated by successive blows of a blacksmith's hammer. 
The collision of flint and steel will produce heat, and a 
rapidly-moving cannon ball, when striking against an 
iron target, may even be heated to redness. Again, with 
regard to friction, we know that on a dark night sparks 
are seen to issue from the break- wheel which is stopping 
a railway train, and we know, also, that the axles of rail- 
way carriages get alarmingly hot, if they are not well 
supplied with grease. 

Finally, the schoolboy will tell us that he is in the 
habit of rubbing a brass button upon the desk, and ap- 
plying it to the back of his neighbour's hand, and that 
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when his own hand has been treated in this w&y, he haa 
found the button unmistakcably Lot. 

Heat a epeclea of Motion. 

49, For a long time this appearance of heat by friction 
or percussion was regarded as inexplicable, because it 
was believed that heat was a kind of matter, and it waa 
difficult to understand where all this heat came from. 
The partisans of the material hypothesis, no doubt, 
ventured to suggest that in such processes heat might 
be drawn from the neigh boui-ing bodies, so that the 
Caloric (which waa the name given to the imaginary 
substance of heat) was squeezed or rubbed out of them, 
according as the process waa percussion or friction. But 
this was regarded by many as no explanation, even 
before Sir Humphry Davy, about the end of last cen- 
tury, clearly showed it to be untenable. 

50, Davy's exporimenta consisted in rubbing together 
two pieces of ice until it was found that both were 
nearly meited, and he varied the conditions of hia ex- 
periments in such a maimer as to show that the heat 
produced in this case could not be abstracted from the 
neighbouring bodies. 

51, Let us pause to consider the alternatives to which, 
we are driven by this experiment. If we still chooae to 
regard heat as a substance, since this has not teen taken 
from the surrounding bodies, it must necessai'ily have 
been created in the process of friction. But if we choose 
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to regard heat as a species of motion, we have & simpler 
altiemative, for, masmuch aa the energy of visible motion 
has disappeared in the process of friction, we may sup- 
pose that it has been transformed into a species of mole- 
cular motion, which we call heat ; and this was the con- 
clusion to which Davy cania 

52, About the same time another philosopher waa 
I occupied with a similar experiment Count Riiuifonl was 

superintending the boring of cannon at the arsenal at 
Munich, and waa forcibly struck with the very great 
amount of heat caused by this process. The source of 
this heat appeai-ed to him to be abwilutely inexhaustible, 
and, being unwilling to regard it an the creation of a 
speciea of matter, he was led like Davy to attribute it to 
motion. 

53. Assuming, therefore, that heat is a species of 
motion, the next point is to endeavour to comprehend 
what kind of motion it is, and in what respects it is 
different from ordinary visible motion. To do this, let us 
imagine a railway carriage, full of passengers, to be whirl- 
ing along at a great speed, its occupants quietly at ease, 
because, although they are in rapid motion, they are all 
moving at the same rate and in the same direction. Now, 

t-fiappose that the train meets with a sudden check ; — a 
I disaster is the consequence, and the quiet placidity of the 

occupants of the carriage is instantly at an end. 

Even if we suppose that the carriage is not broken up 

and its occupants killed, yet they are all in a violent 
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Rtato of excitement ; those fronting the engine are driven 
with force against their oppasite neighbours, and are, nO' 
doubt, as forcibly repelled, each one taking care of him- 
self in the general scrambla Now, we have only to sub- 
8titut« particles for persons, in order to obtain an idea of 
what takes place when percussion is converted into beatk 
We havo, or suppose we have, in this act the same violent 
collision of atoms, the same thrusting forward of A upon 
B, and the same violence in pushing back on the part cf 
B — the same stru^le, eonfuaion, and excitement — the 
only difference being that particles are heated instead of 
human beings, or their tempera. 

54. We ai-e bound to acknowledge that the proof which 
we have now given is not a direct one ; indeed, we have, 
in our first chapter, explained the impossibility of our 
ever seeing these individual particles, or watching their 
movements ; and hence our proof of the assertion that 
heat consists in such movements cannot possibly be direct. 
We cannot see that it does so consist, but yet we may- 
feel sure, as reasonable heings, that we are right in our 
conjecture. 

In the argument now given, we have only two alter- 
natives to start with — either heat must consist of s 
motion of particles, or, when percussion or friction is con- 
verted into heat, a peculiar substance called caloric must 
be created, for if heat bo not a species of motion it must,! 
neces-sarily be a species of matter. Now, we have pre- 
ferred to consider heat as a species of motion to the alteiv 
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taative of supposing the creation of a peciiliar kind of 
matter. 

55. Nevertlieless, it is desirable to have sometlung to 
say to an opponent who, rather than acknowle<i(^ hwit 
to be a spociea of motion, will allow the creation of matter. 
To such an one we would flay that innumeiable experi- 
ments render it certain that a hot body ia not aeiisiljly 
heavier than a cold one, bo that if heat be a HjiecioH of 
matter it ia one that is not subject to the law of gravity. 
If we bum iron wire in oxygen gas, we are entitled to 
say that the iron combines with the oxygen, becaiise we 
know that the product is heavier than the original iron 
by the very amount which the gas has lost in weight. 
But there is no such proof that during combustion the 
iron has combined with a substance called caloric, and 
the absence of any such proof ia enough to entitle us to 
consider heat to be a apecies of motion, rather than a 
cies of matter. 



Heat a Baekivard atui Forward Motion. 
56. We shall now suppose that our readers have 
inted to our proposition that heat is a species of 
"motion. It is almost unnecessary to add that it must 
be a species of backward and forward motion ; for 
nothing ia more clear than that a heated euhstuvce ia 
■not in mo(io7i as a ivJiole, and will not, if put upon a 
table, push its way from the one end to the other. 

Mathematiciana express this peculiarity by saying that. 
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although there is violent internal motion among the pat^ 
tides, yet the centre of gravity of the substance rcmaina 
at rest ; and since, for most purposes, we may suppose a 
body to act as if concentrated at its centre of gravity, we 
may say that the body is at rest. 

57. Let us here, before proceeding further, borrow an 
illustration from that branch of physics which treats of 
sound. Suppose, for instance, that a man is accurately 
balanced in a scale-pan, and that some water entera his 
car; of coui-ae he will become heavier in consequence, 
and if the balance be sufficiently delicate, it will exhibit 
the difference. But suppose a sound or a noise entera 
his car, he may say with truth that something lias entered^,, 
but yet that something is not matter, nor will he become 
one whit heavier in consecjucnce of its entrance, and he 1 
will remain balanced as before. Now, a man into 
ear sound has entered may be compared to a substance 
into which heat has entered ; we may therefore suppose a 
heated body to be similar in many respects to a sounding 
body, and just as the particles of a sounding body move 
backwai'ds and forwards, so we may suppose that the 
particles of a heated body do the same. 

We shall take another opportunity (Art, 192) to enlarga; 
upon thin likeness ; but, meanwhile, we shall suppose tha^r 
oui' readci'B percuive the analogy. 
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Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 
68, We havG thus come to the conclusion that when 
any heavy body, say a kilogramme weight, strikes the 
ground, the visible energy of the kilogramme is changed 
into heat ; and now, having established the fact of a r&- 
lationship between these two forma of energy, our next 
.point is to ascertain according to what law the heating 
eflfect depends upon the height of falL Let us, for in- 
stance, suppose that a kilogramme of water is allowed to 
drop from the height of 8i8 metres, and that we have 
the means of confining to its own particlcH and retaining 
there the heating effect produced. Now, we may suppose 
that its descent is accomplished in two stages ; that, first 
of all, it falls upon a platform from the height of 424 
metres, and gets heated in consequence, and that then 
the heated mass is allowed to fall other 424 metres. It 
is clear that the water will now be doubly heated ; or, in 
other words, the heating effect in such a case will be pro- 
portional to the height through which the body falls — that 
is to say, it will be proportional to the actual energy which 
tJje body possesses before the blow has changed this into 
heat. In fact, just as the actual energy represented by a 
fall from a height is proportional to the height, so ia the 
heating effect, or molecular energy, into wldch the actual 
energy is changed propoitional to the height also. Having 
established this point, we now wish to know thi'ough 
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liow many metres a kilogramme of water must fall in I 
order to bu heated one degree centigrade. 

59. For a precise determination of this important ■ 
point, we are indebted to Dr. Joule, of Manchester, who J 
has, perhaps, done more than any one else to put tha I 
science of energy upon a sure foundation. Dr. Joule I 
made numerous experiments, with the view of arriving 
at the exact relation between mechanical energy and 
heat; that is to say, of determining the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. In some of the most important of 
these he took advantage of the friction of fluids. 

60. These experiments were conducted in the following [ 
manner. A certain tixed weight was attached to a pulley,, i 
as in the figura The weight had, of course, a tendency ' 




Fig.*, '^^^.^ 



to descend, an'l hence to turn the pulley round. TheJ 
pulley had its axle supported upon friction wheels, at j( 
Bud /, by means of which the friction caused by thd 
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movement or the piil]ey was very much reduced. A 
string, passing over the circumference of the pulley, was 
wrapped round r, so that, as the weight descended, the 
pulley moved round, and the string of the pulley caused 
1" to rotate very rapidly. Now, the motion of the axis r 
was conducted within the covered box B, where there 
was attached to r a system of paddles, of which a sketch 
is given in figure ; and therefore, as r moved, these 
paddles moved also. Tliere were, altogether, eight seta 
of those paddles revolving between four stationary vanes. 
If, therefore, the box were full of liquid, the paddles and 
the vanes together would chum it about, for these sta- 
tionary vanes would prevent the liquid being carried 
along by the poddies in the direction of rotation. 

Now, in this experiment, the weight was made to 
descend through a certain fixed distance, which was 
accurately measured. As it descended, the paddles were 
set in motion, and the energy of the descending weight 
was thus made to churn, and hence to heat some water 
contained in the box a Wlien the weight had descended 
a certain distance, by undoing a small peg p, it could be 
wound up again without moving the jiaddles in B, and 
thus the heating effect of several falls of the weight 
coiild be accumulated until this became so great as to be 
capable of being accurately mea.'^ured by a thermometer. 
It ought to be mentioned that great care was taken in 
these experiments, not only to ruduce the fiiction of the 
L axles of the pulley as much as possible, but also to 
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eatiniate and correct for this friction as accurately as 
possible ; in tact, every precaution waa taken to make the 
I experiment successfuL 

61. Other experiments were made by Joule, in some of 
Tvhich a disc was madje to rotate against another disc of 
east-iron pressed against it, the whole an^angement being 
immersed in a cast-iron vessel filled with mercury. 
From all these experiments, Dr. Joule concluded that the 
quantity of heat produced by fiiction, if we can preserve 
and accui-ately measure it, will always be found propor- 
tional to the quantity of work expended. He expressed 
this proportion hy stating the number of units of work in 
kilogrammetres necessary to raise by 1° C the tempera- 
ture of one kilogramme of water. This was 424, aa 
determined by his last and most complete experiments ; 
and hence we may conclude that if a kilogramme of 
water be allowed to fall thi-ough 424 metres, and if its 
motion be then suddenly stopped, sufficient heat will be 
generated to raise the temperature of the water through 
1° C, and so on, in the same proportion. 

62. Now, if we take the kilogrammetre as our unit of 
work, aud the heat necessary to raise a kilogi-amme of 
water 1° C. as our unit of heat, this proportion may be 
expressed by saying that 07ie heat unit is equal to 424 
units of work. 

^H This number is fi'oquently spoken of as the mechanical 
^^k equivalent of heat ; and in scientific treatises it is 
^^^ denoted by J., the initial of Dr. Joule's name. 
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63. We have now stated the exact relationship that 
subsists between mechanical energy and heat, and before 
proceeding further with proofs of the great law of con- 
servation, we shall endeavour to make our readers 
acquainted with other varieties of energy, on the ground 
that it is necessary to penetrate the various disguises 
that our magician assumes before we can pretend to 
explain the principles that actuate him in his trans- 
formationai 
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CHAPTER lit 

TBE FORCES AND ENEMOIES OF NATURE: 
THE LAW OF CONSERVATION. 

64. Is the last chapter we introduced our readers \ 
two varieties of energy, one of them visible, and the othOT^ 
invisible or molecular ; and it will now be our duty to 
search through thn whole field of physical science for 
other varietiea Here it is well to bear in mind that all _ 
energy consists of two kinds, that of position and that o 
aatual "motion, and also that this distinction holds i 
invisible molecular enei-gy just as truly as it does for t 
which is visible. Now, energy of position imphea a body J 
in a position of advantage with respect to some force, andl 
hence we may with propriety begin our search by I 
istigating the variotia forces of natui-e. 

Qravitation. 
55. The most general, and perhaps the moat important,! 
of these forces is gravitation, and the law of action of t' 
force may be enunciated as follows: — Every -particle 
the universe attracta evei-y oilier paHicle with a fm 
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tpcTiding jointly upon the mass of the aUraclmg and 
the attracted particle, and, varying inversely as the 
aquare of distance between the two. A little exjjlanation 
will make this plain. 

Suppose a particle or system of particles of which 

the maaa is unity to be placed at a distance equal to unity 

from another particle or system of particles of which tJio 

Iso unity — the two will attract each other. Let us 

■ee to consider the mutual attraction between thcni 

equal to unity also. 

Suppose, now, that we have on the one side two such 
systems with a mass represented by 2, and on the other 
aide the same system as before, with a mass repre- 
sented by unity, the distance, meanwhile, remaining 
unaltered. It is dear the double system will now attract 
the single system with a twofold force. Let us next 
,auppoae the mass of both systems to be doubled, the 
itance always remaining the same. It is clear that wo 
,11 now have a fourfold force, each unit of the one 
item attracting each unit of the other. In like manner, 
the mass of the one system is 2, and that of the other 
]3, the force will be 6. We may, for instancf, call the 
, components of the one system A^ A^ and those of 
^Ithe other A, A, A, and we shall have A pulled towards 
'A, A, and A, with a threefold force, and A pulled 
^towards A| A, and A^ with a threefold force, making 
Itogether a foi-ce equal to 6. 
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In the next place, let the masses remain unaltered, tut 
let the distance between them be doubled, then the force 
will be i-educed fourfold. Let the distance be tripled, 
then the forco will be reduced ninefold, and so on. 

66. Gravitation may be described as a very weak force, 
capable of acting at a distance, or at least of appearing 
to do so. It takes the mass of the whole earth to pro- 
duce the force with which we are so familiar at its 
surface, and the presence of a large mass of rock or 
mountain does not produce any appreciable difference in 
the weight of any substance. It is the gravitation of the 
earth, lessened of course by distance, which acts upon 
the moon 2i0,000 miles away, and the gravitation of the 
sun influences in like manner the earth and the various 
other planets of our system. ' 

Elastic Forces. 

67. Elastic forces, although in their modo of action 
very diiferent fi-om gravity, are yet due to visible 
arrangements of matter ; thus, when a cross-bow is bent, 
there is a visible change produced in the bow, which, as a 
whole, resists this bending, and tends to resume its 
previous position. It therefore requires energy to bend 
a bow, juat as truly and visibly as it does to raise a 
weight above the earth, and elasticity is, therefore, as 
truly a species of force as gravity is. We shall not here 
attempt to discuss the vaiious ways in which this force 
may act, or in which a solid elastic substance will resist 
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all attempts to deform it ; but in all caacB it is dearly 
manifest that work must be spent upon the botly.and the 
force of elasticity must be encountered and overcomo 
throughout a certain space before any sensible defonna- 

ttion can take place. 
Force of Cohesion. 
68. Let ua now leave the forces which animate large 
masses of matter, and proceed to discuss those which 
subsist between the smaller particles of which these large 
masses are composed. And here we must say one word 
more about molecules and atoms, and the distinction we 
feel ourselves entitled to draw between these very small 
bodies, even although we shall never be able to see either 
the one or the other. 

I In our first chapter (Art. 7) we supposed the continual 
Bub-division of a grain of sand until we had arrived at 
the smallest entity retaining all the properties of sand 
— this we called a ■molecule, and nothing smaller than 
this is entitled to be called sand. If we continue this 
sub-division further, the molecule of sand separates itself 
into ita chemical constituents, consisting of silicon on 
tie one side, and oxygen on the other. Thus we anive 
_ at last at the smallest body wliich can call itself sCicon, 
^and the smallest which can call itself oxygen, and we 
B no reason to suppose that either of these is capable 
sub-division into something else, since we regard 
wflxygen and silicon _aa elementary or simple bodies. Now, 
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illed atoms, ^M 

into n.t/ims ^* 



s of tlie silicon molecule are called ■ 
so that we ^y tlic sand molecule is diviaible into atoms 
of silicon and of oxygen. Furtheiinore, we have strong 
reason fur supposing that auch molecules and atoms really 
exist, but into the arguments for their existence we can- 
not DOW enter — it is one of those things that we must 
ask our readers to take for granted, 

69. Let us now take two molecules of sand. These, 
when near together, have a very atropg attraction for 
each other. It is, in tmth, this attraction which renders 
it difficult to break up a crystalline particle of sand or 
rock crystal But it is only exerted when the molecules 
are near enough together to form a homogeneous crystal- 
line structure, for let the distance between them lie some- 
what increased, and we find that all attraction entirely 
vanishes. Thus there is little or no attraction between 
different particles of sand, even although they are very 
closely packed together. In hke manner, the integrity 
of a piece of glass is due to the attraction between its 
molecules ; but let these be separated by a flaw, and it 
will soon be found that this very small increase of dis- 
tance greatly diminishes the attraction hetween the par- 
ticles, and tliat tlie structure will now fall to pieces from ' 
the slightest cause, Kow, these examples are sufficient 
to show that molecular attraction or cohesion, as this is 
called, is a force which acts very powerfully through a 
certain small distance, but which vanishes altogether 
when this distance becomes pereeptibla Cohesion is 
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strongest in solids, while in liciuids it is much diminished, I 
and in gases it may lie said to vaniah altogether. Tlie | 
molecules of gaaes are, in truth, so far away from one 
anothur, as to have little or no mutual attractii:m, a fact 
proved by Dr. Joule, whose name waa mentioned in the 
laat chaptior. 

Force of Chemical Affinity. 
70. Let us now consider the mutual forces between 
atoms. These may be characterized aa even stronger 
than the forces between molecules, but as disappearing ' 
still more rapidly when the distance is increased. Let I 
us, for instance, take carbon and oxygen — two substances , 
which are ready to combine together to form carbonic 
acid, whenever they have a suitable opportunity. In 
this case, each atom of carbon will unite with two of 
oxygen, and the result will be something quite different 
from either. Yet under ordinary circumstances carbon, or 
its representative, coal, will remain unchanged in the 
presence of oxygen, or of atmospheric air containing 
oxygen. There will be no tendency to combine together, 
because although the particles of the oxygen would appear 
to be in immediate contact with those of the carbon, | 
yet the nearness is not sufficient to peimit of chemical 
afHnity acting with advantage. When, however, the 
nearness becomes sufficient, then chemical affinity begins 
to operate. We have, "in fact, the familiar act of c 
bustion, and, as its consequence, the chemical union of tie J 
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carbon or coal with tho oxygen of the air, carbonic acid 
being the result. Here, then, we have a very powerful 
force acting only at a very email distance, which we 
name chemical affinity, inasmuch aa it repreaenta the 
attraction exei-ted between atoms of ditferent bodies, in 
contiudistinction to cohesion, which denotes the attraction 
between molecules of the same body. 

71. If we regard gravitation as the representative of 
forces that act or appear to act, at a distance, we may 
I'egard cohesion and cliemical affinity aa the representa- 
tives of those forces which, although very powerful, only 
act or appear to act thi'ough a very amaU interval of 
distance, 

A little reflection will show ns how inconvenient it 
would be if gravitation diminished very rapidly with tlie 
distance ; for then even supposing that the bond which 
retains ua to the earth were to hold good, that which 
retains the moon to the earth might vanish entirely, aa 
"weU aa that which retains the earth to the sun, and the 
consequences would be far from pleasant. Reflection 
will also show us how inconvenient it would be if 
chemical affinity existed at aU distances ; if coal, for 
instance, were to combine with oxygen without the ap- 
plication of heat, it would greatly alter the value of this 
fuel to mankind, and would materially check the progrean 
of human industry. 
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w Jtcmarhs on Molecular and A tomic Forces. 

I 72. Now, it is important to remembtir that we must 
I treat cohesion and chemical affinity exactly in the same 
■ ■■way aa gravity haa been treated ; and just aa we have 
I energy of position with respect to gi'avity, so may we 
I have as truly a species of energy of position with 
I respect to cohesion and chemical affinity. Let us 
I begin with cohesion. 

1 73. We have hitherto regarded heat as a peculiar 
I motion of the molecules of matter, without any reference 
I ■to the force which actuates these molecules. But it ia 
I a well-known fact that bodies in general expand when 
I Leated, so that, in virtue of this expansion, the molecules 
I of a body are driven violently apart against the force of 
I cohesion. Work haa in truth been done against this 
p force, just as truly as, when a kilogramme is raised from 
the earth, work is done against the force of gravity. 
When a substance is heated, we may, therefore, suppose 
that the heat has a twofold office to perform, part of it 
going to increase the actual motions of the molecules, 
and part of it to separate those molecules from one 
another against the force of cohesion. Thus, if I awing 
round horizontally a weight (attached to my hand by 
an elastic thread of india-rubber}, my energy will be 
spent in two ways — first of all, it will be spent in com- 
municating a velocity to the weight ; and, secondly, in 
stretching the india-rubber string, by means of the 
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centrifugal tendency of the weight Work will Tae done 
again.st the elastic force of the string, aa well as spent 
in increasing the motion of the weight. 

Now, something of this kind may be taking place 
when a body is heated, for we may vary well suppose 
heat to consist of a vertical or circular motion, the ten- 
dency of which would be to drive tlie particles asunder 
a^inst the force of cohesion. Part, therefore, of the 
energy of heat will be spent in augmenting the motion, 
and part in di-iving asunder the particles. We may, 
however, suppose that, in ordinary cases, the great pro- 
portion of the energy of heat goes towards increasing 
the molecular motion, rather than in doing work against 
the force of cohesioa 

74. In certain cases, however, it is probable. that the 
greater part of the heat applied is spent in doing work 
against molecular forces, instead of increasing the 
motions of molecules. 

Thus, when a solid melts, or when a liquid is rendered 
gaseous, a considerable amount of heat is spent in the 
process, which does not become sensible, that is to say, 
does not aifect the thermometer. Thus, in order to melt 
a kilogi^amme of ice, heat is required sufficient to raise 
a kilogramme of water through 80° C, and yet, when 
melted, the water is no warmer than the ica We ex- 
press this fact by saying that the latent heat of water 
is 80. Again, if a kilogramme of water at 100° be con- 
verted entirely into steam, as much heat is required as 
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■would raise the water through 537° C, or 537 kilogrammes 
gf water through one degree ; but yet the ateam is no 
hotter than the water, and we express this fact fay saying 
tliat the latent heat of steam is 537. Now, in both of 
'these instances it is at least exti'cmely probable that 
a large portion of the heat ia spent in doing work against 
the force of cohesion ; and, moie especially, when a fluid 
is converted into a gas, we know that the molecules are 
in that process separated so far from one another as to 
lose entirely any trace of mutual force. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that although in most cases the greater 
portion of the heat applied to a body is aj>ent in in- 
creasing its molecular motion, and only a small part in 
doing work against cohesion, yot when a solid melts, or 
a liquid vaporizes, a large portion of the heat required is 
not improbably spent in doing work against molecular 
forces. But the energy, though s[)ent, ia not lost, for 
when the liquid again freezes, or when the vapour again 
condenses, tliis energy is once more ti'ansformed into tlie 
shape of sensible heat, just as when a stone is dropjMid 
from the top of a house, its energy of position is trans- 
formed once more into actual energy. 

75. A single instance will suffice to give our readers a 
notion of the strength of molecular forces. If a bar of 
wrought iron, whose temperature ia 10° C above that 
of the surrounding medium, be tightly secured at its 
extremities, it will draw these together with a force of at 
least one ton for each square inch of section. In some 
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caacR where a building has shown signs of bulging oufc- 
witnis, ii-oii bars have been placed across it, and secured 
while in a heated state to the walls. On cooling, the 
iron contracted with great force, and the walls were 
thereby pulled together. 

76. We are next brought to consider atomic forces, or 
tliose which lead to cheraical uuiou, and now let ua see 
how these are influenced by heat. "We have seen that 
heat causes a eepai'ation between the molecules of a 
body, that ia to say, it increases the distance between 
two contiguous molecules, but we must not suppose that, 
meanwhile, the molecules themselvea aro left unaltered. 

The tendency of heat to cause separation is not confined 
to increasing the distance between molecules, but acts 
also, no doubt, in increasing the distance between parts 
of the same molecule : in fact, the energy of heat is spent 
in pulling the constituent atoms asunder against the force 
of chemical affinity, as well as in pulling the molecules 
asunder against the force of cohesion, so that, at a very 
high temperature, it is probable that moat chemical com- 
pounds would be decomposed, and many are so, even at a 
very moderate heat. 

Thus the attraction between oxygen and silver is so 
slight that at a comparatively low temperature the oxide 
trf silver is decomposed. In like manner, limestone, or 
carbonate of lime, ia decomposed when subjected to the 
heat of a lime-kiln, carbonic acid being given off, while 
quick-lime remains behind. Now, in separating hetero- 
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geneoua atoms against the powerfijl force of cliemical 
aff.nity.work is done as truly as it is in separating moleeultfl 
from one another against the force of cohesion, or in separ- 
ating a stone from the earth against the force of gravity, 

77. Hcsat, as we have seen, is very frequently influential 
in performing this separation, and its energy is spent in 
so doing; but other energetic agents produce cliemical 
decomposition as well as heat For instance, certain rays 
of the sun decompose carbonic acid into carbon and 
oxygen in the leaves of plants, and their energy is spent 
in the prr>ccs3 ; that is to say, it is spent in pulling 
a-'junder two such powerfully attracting substances against 
the affinity they have for one another. And, again, the 
electric current is able to decompose certain eubstanccs, 
and of coui-se its energy is spent in the process. 

Therefore, whenever two powerfully attracting atoms 
are separated, energy is spent in causing this separation 
as truly as in separating a stone from the earth, and 
when once the separation has been accomplished we have 
a species of energy of position just as truly as we have in 
a head of water, or in a stone at the top of a house. 

78. It is this chemical separation that is meant when 
we speak of coal as a source of energy. Coal, or carbon, 
has a great attraction for oxygen, and whenever heat is 
applied the two bodies unite together. Now oxygen, as 
it exists in the atmosphere, is the common inheritance of 
all, and if, in addition to this, some of ua possess coal in 
our cellars, or in pits, we have thus secured a store of j 
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energy of position which we can draw upon with mora 
facility tlian if it were a head of water, for, although we 
con draw upon the energy of a head of water whenever 
we chooae, yet we cannot cany it aliout with us from 
place to place as we can with coal. We thus perceive 
that it is not the coal, by itself, that foims the source of 
energy, but this is due to the fact that we have coal, or 
carhon, in one placo, and oxygen in another, while we 
have also the means of causing them to miite with each 
other whenever we wish. If there were no oxygen in 
the air, coal by itself would he of no value. 

Electricity : its Properties. 

79. Our readers have now been toltl about the force 
of cohesion that exists between molecules of the same 
body, and also about that of chemical affinity existing 
between atoms of different bodies. Now, heterogeneity 
is an essential element of this latter force — there must 
be a difference of some kind before it can exhibit itself — 
and under these circumstances its exhibitions are fre- 
quently characterized by very extraordinary and interest- 
ing phenomena. 

We allude to that peculiar exhibition arising out of the 
forces of heterogenous bodies which we call electridtif, 
and, before proceeding further, it may not be out of place 
to give a short sketch of the mode of action of this very 
mysterious, hut most interesting, agent 

80. The science of electricity is of very ancient origin f j 
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but ita beginniiig waa very smalL For a couple of thou- 
eand years it madelittle or no pi-qgress, and then, during 
the course of little more tlian a century, developed into 
the giant wliich it now ia. The ancient Greeks were 
aware that amber, when rubbed with ailk, had the pro- 
perty of attracting light bodies ; and Dr. Gilbert, about 
three hunch'ed yeais ago, showed that many other things, 
Buch as sulphur, sealing-wax, and glass, have the same 
property as amber 

In the progress of the science it came to be known 
that certain substances are able to carry away the 
peculiar influence produced, while others are unable to 
do so ; the former are called conductors, and the latter 
non-conductors, or insulators, of electricity. To make 
the distinction apparent, let us take a metal rod, having 
a glass stem attached to it, and rub the glass stem with 
a piece of silk, care being taken tliat both silk and glass 
are warm and dry. We shall find that the glass has now 
acquired the property of attracting little bits of paper, or 
elder pith ; but only where it has been rubbed, for the 
peculiar influence acquired by the glass has not been able 
to spread iteelf over the surface. 

If, however, we take hold of the glass stem, and rub 
the metal rod, we may, perhaps, produce the same pro- 
"perty in the metal, but it will spread over the whole, not 
confining itself to the part rubbed. Thus we perceive 
that metal is a conductor, while glasa is an insulator, or 
non-conductor, of electricity. 
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81. We would next observe that this iinflucnce is of 
two kinds. To prave this, let us perform the following 
esperiment. Let ua suspend 
a small pith ball by a very 
elender silk thread, as in Fig. 5. 
Next, let us rub a stick of 
warm, dry glass ^tb a 
piece of warm silk, and with 
this escited stick touch the 
pith ball The pith ball, after 
being touched, will be repelled 
by the excited glass. Let ua 
next excite, in a similar man- 
ner, a stick of dry aenling-wax with a piece of warm, dry 
flannel, and on a]>pnjaching this stick to the pith ball it 
will attiucfc it, although the ball, in ita present state, li 
repelled by the escited glass. 

Thus a pith ball, touched by excited glass, is repelled 
by excited glass, but attracted by excited sealing-wax. 

In like manner, it might be shown that a pith ball, 
touched by excited sealing-wax, will be afterwards re- 
pelled by excited sealing-wax, but attracted by excited 
glasa 

Now, what the escited glass did to the pith ball, was 
to communicate to it part of its own influence, after 
which the ball waa repelled by the glass ; or, in other 
words, bodies charged with similar electridtiea repel one 
anoOier. 
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Again, since the pith ball, when charged with the elec- 
icity from glass, was attracted to the electrified sealing' 
we conclude that bodies charged ivitk wnlike elec- 
ities attract one another. The electricity from glass 
sometimes called vitreoue, and that from sealing-wax 
electricity, but more frequently the former is 
lown as positive,&ad the latter as nc^aiiye, electricity — 
being understood that these words do not imply the 
[possession of a positive nature by the one influence, or 
of a negative nature by the other, but are merely termB 
employed to express the apparent antagoniam which 
ixists between the two kinds of electricity. 

2. The next point worthy of notice is that wheriever 
electricity M produced, just as muck is produced of 
opposite description. Thus, in the case of glass 
excited by silk, we have positive electricity developed 
upon the glass, while we have also negative electricity 
developed upon the silk to precisely the same extent And, 
again, when sealing-was is rubbed with flannel, we have 
n^ative electricity developed upon the sealing-wax, and 
as much positive upon the flannel 
83. These facts have given rise to a theory of elec- 
ieity, or at least to a method of regarding it, which, if 
not absolutely correct, seems yet to unite together the 
various phenomena. According to this hypothesis, a 
neutral, unexcited body is supposed to contain a store 
of the two electricities combined together, so that when- 
ever such a body is excited, a separation ia produced 
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hetwoen the two. The phenomena, which 
described are, therefore, due to thia electrical separatio 
and inasmuch as the two electricities have a great affinity 
fur one another, it requires the expenditure of energy to 
]iro<iuce this separation, just as truly oe it does to separate 
a stone from the earth. 

84, Now, it is worthy of note that dtct'ncal separa- 
tion ia only prothicml when heterogeneous bodieg are 
nihhed together. Thus, if flannel be nibbed upon glass, 
we liave electricity ; but if flannel be rubbed upon glass 
covered with flannel, we have none. In like jnanner, if 
silk be rubbed upon sealing-wax covered with silk, or, in 
fine, if two portions of the same substance be nibbed 
together, we have no electricity. 

On the other hand, a very slight difference of texture 
is sometimes sufficient to produce electrical separation. 
Thus, if two pieces of the same silk ribbon be rubbed 
together lengthwise, we have no electricity ; but if they 
be rubbed across each other, the one is positively, and the 
other negatively, electrified. 

In fact, this element of heterogeneity is an all impor- 
tant qne in electrical development, and this leads us to 
conjecture that electrical attraction may probably be 
regarded as peculiarly allied to that force which we call 
cli^mical affi,nity. At any rate, electricity and chemical 
affinity are only nianifcated between bodies that are, in 
some respects, dissimilar, 

85. The following is a list of bodies arranged according 
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to the electricity which they develop when rubbed to- 
gether, each substance being positively electrified when 
rubbed with any substance beneath it in the listw 

1. Cat's skin. 8. Resin. 

2. Flannel 9. Metals. 

3. Ivory. 10. Sulphur. 

4. Glass. 11. Caoutchoua 
6. Silk. 12. Gutta-percha. 

6. Wood. 13. Gun-cotton. 

7. SheUao. 

Thus, if resin be rubbed with cat's skin, or with 
flannel, the cat's skin or flannel will be positively, and 
the resin negatively, electrified ; while if glass be rubbed 
with silk, the glass will be positively, and the silk nega- 
tively, electrified, and so on. 

86. It is not our purpose here to describe at length the 
electrical machine , but we may state that.it consists of 
two parts, one for generating electricity by means of the 
friction of a rubber against glass, and another consisting 
of a system of brass tubes, of considerable surface, sup- 
ported on glass stems, for collecting and retaining the 
electricity so produced. This latter part of the machine 
is called its prime condvA^tor, 

Electric Induction. 

87. Let us now suppose that we have set in action a 
machine of this kind, and accumulated a considerable 
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quantity of positive electricity in its prime conductor afe I 
A, Let UB next take two vessels, b and c, made of brass, I 




supported on glass stems. These two vessels are sup- ' 
posed to be in contact, but at the same time to be 
capable of being separated from one another at their 
middle point, where the hne is drawn in Fig. 6. 
Now let us cause b and c to approach A together. At , 
first, B and c are not electrified, that is to say, their two 
electricities are not separated from each other, but are 
mixed together; but mark what will happen as they 
are pushed towards A. Tlie positive electricity of A ■will 
decompose the two electricities of B and c, attracting the 
negative towards itself, and repelling the positive as iar j 
away as possible. The disposition of electricities ■wil] 
therefore, be as in the figure. If we now puU C avt 
from B, we have obtained a quantity of positive el 
tricity on c, by help of the original electricity which ■^ 
in A; in fact, we have made use of the original stock o 
electrical capital in A, in order to obtain positive elec 
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city in c, without, however, dlminisliiDg the amount 
r original stock. Now, thU distant action or help, 
Sndered by the original electricity in eepai'ating that of 
■B and c, is called electric induction. 

88. The experiment may, however, be performed in a 
somewhat different manner — we may allow E and c to 
remain together, and gradually push them neai'er to A. 
As E and c approach A, the separation of their eloctricitiea 
will become greater and greater, until, when A and B are 
only divided by a small thickness of air, the two o]iposit« 
electricities then accumulated will have sufficient strength 
to rush together through tlie air, and unite with each 

iher by means of a spark. 

89. The principle of induction may he used with ad- 
* vantage, when it is wished to accumulate a large quantity 

of electricity. 

In this case, an instrument called a Leydenjar is very 
frequently employed- It consists of a glass jar, coated 
inside and outside with tin foil, a& in 
Fig. 7. A brass rod, having a knob at 
the end of it, is connected metallically 
with the inside coating, and is kept in 
its place by being passed through a 
cork, which covers the mouth of the 
jar. We have thus two metallic 
coatings which are not electrically 
connected with one ajiother. Now, in order to charge 
a jar of this kind, let the outside coating be con- 
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nectcd by a cliaio with the earth, while at tlie same 
time positive electricity from the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine is communicated to the inside knoh 

The positive electricity will accumulate on the inside 
coating with which the knoh is connected It will then 
decompose the two electricities of the outside coating, 
driving the positive electricity to the earth, and there 
dissipating it, but attractiog the negative to itself. Tliere 
will thus be positive electricity on the inside, and 
negative on the outside coating. These two electricities 
may be compared to two hostile armies watching each 
other, and very anxious to get together, while, however, 
they are separated from one another by means of an 
insurmountable obstacle. They will thus remain facing 
each other, and at their posts, while each side is, mean- 
while, being recraited by the same operation as before. 
Wo may by this means accumulate a vast quantity of 
opposite electricities on the two coatings of such a jar, 
and they will remain there for a long time, especially if 
the surrounding atmosphere and the glass surface of tlie 
jar be quite diy. When, however, electric connection of 
any kind is made between the two coatings, the elec- 
tricitiea rush together and unite with one another in the 
shape of a spark, while if the human body be the instru- 
ment of connecting them a severe shock will be felt. 

90. It woidd thus appear that, when two bodies 
charged with opposite electricities are brought neat 
each other, the two electricitiea rush together, forming 
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a current, and the ultimate result is a spark. Now, 
this spark implies heat, and is, in truth, nothing else 
than small particles of intensely heated matter^ of some 
kind. We have here, therefore, first of all, the conversion 
of electrical separation into a current of electricity, and, 
secondly, the conversion of this current into heat. In 
this case, however, the current lasts only a very small 
time ; the discharge, as it is called, of a Leyden jar being 
probably accomplished in ^th of a second. 

The Electric Current 

91. In other cases we have electrical currents which, 
although not so powerful as that produced by discharging 
a Leyden jar, yet last longer, and are, in feet, contiiluous 
instead of momentary. 

We may see a similar difference in the case of visible 
energy. Thui^ we might, by means of gunpowder, send 
up in a moment an enormous mass of water; or we 
might, by means of a fountain, send up the same mass 
in the course of time, and in a very much quieter 
manner. We have the same sort of difference in electrical 
discharges, and having spoken of the rushing together of 
two ppposite electricities by means of an explosion and 
a spark, let us now speak of the eminently quiet and 
effective voltaic current, in which we have a continuous 
coming together of the same two agents. 

92. It is not our object here to give a complete de- 
scription, either historical or scientific, of the voltaic 
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battery, but ratber to give such an account as 
enable our readers to undorataQd what the arrangemenitfl 
is, and what sort of effect it produces ; and with thiav 
object we shall at once proceed to describo tlio battery 
of Grove, which is perhaps the most efficacious of all the 
various arrangements for the purpose of producing an 
electric current. In tliis battery wo have a number of 
cells connucted toge- 
ther, as in Fig. 8, 
which shows a hattury 
of three colls. Each 
cell consists of two 

vessels, an outer and Fig. s. "** 

an inner one; the outer vessel being made of glasB 
or ordinary atone ware, while the inner one is mads 
of unglazed porcelain, and is therefore poroua The 
outer vessel is filled with dilute sulphuric acid, and a 
plate of amalgamated zinc — that is to say, of metallic 
zinc having its outer surface brightened with mercury, — ■ 
is immersed in this acid. Again, in the inner or porous 
Tessel we have strong nitric acid, in which a plate of 
platinum foil is immersed, tlds being at the same time eleo- 
tiically connected with the zinc plate of the next outer 
vessel, by means of a clamp, as in the figura Both metals 
must be clean where they are pressed together, that is to 
say, the tnie metallic auifaccs of both must be in contact. 
Finally, a wire is motalbcally connected with the plati- 
num of the leftr-hand cell, and a similar wire with the 
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f £uic of the right-hand cell, and these connecting wires 
I ought, except at their extremities, to be covered over 
I with gutta-percha or thread. The loose extremitiea of 
l-IJiese wirea are called the polea of the battery. 

. Let U3 now suppose that we have a battery con- 
staining a good many cells of this description, and let the 
whole an-angement be insulated, by being set upon glass 
supports, or otherwise separated from the earth. If now 
we test, by appropriate methods, the extremity of the 
^K wire connected with the left-hand platinum plate, it will 
^Bbe found to be charged with positive electricity, while 
^H'the extremity of the other wire will be found charged 
^Hndth negative electricity. 

^^P 94-. In the next place, if we connect these poles of the 
^""battery with one another, the two electricities will rush 
together and unite, or, in other words, there will be an 
electric cuiTent ; but it vrill not be a momentary but a 
continuous one, and for some time, provided these jioles 
are kept together, a current of electricity will pass tlirough 
the wires, and indeed through the whole arrangement, 
including the cells. 

The direction of the current will be such that po»ifive 

electricity may be su^)posed to pasa from tlie zinc to tli6 

m, t/i/roiigh the liquid ; and bach again through 

e wire, from the platinum at the left Jiand, to tlie zine 

st the rigid ; in fact, to go in the direction indicated by 

the arrow-head. 

96. Thus we have two things. In the first place, before i 
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a two terminals, or poles, h&vg been brought together, 
we have tliem charged with opposite electricities ; and, 
secondly, when once they liave been brought together, we 

I have the production of a continuous current of electricity. 
24ow, this current is an energetic agent, in proof of which 
we shall proceed to consider the various properties which 
it has, — the vai'ious things which it can da 
Its Magnetic Effects. 
96. In the first place, it can deflect the magnetic needle. 
For instance, let a compass needle be swung freely, and 
let a current of- electricity circulate along a wire placed 
near this needle, and in the direction of its length, then 
the direction in which the needle points will be imme- 
diately altered. This direction will now depend upon that 
of the current, conveyed by the wire, 9,nd the needle will 
endeavour to place itself at right angles to this wire. 

In order to remember the connection between the 
direction of the current and that of the magnet, imagine 
your body to form part of the positive current, which may 
be supposed to enter in at your head, and go out at your 
feet ; also imagine that your face is turned towards the 
magnet. In this case, the pole of the magnet, which 
ITOints to the north, will always be deflected by the cur- 
rent towards your right hand. The strength of a current 
may be measured by the amount of the deflection it pro- 
duces upon a magnetic needle, and the instrument by which 
this measurement is made is called a gcdvanoTneter. 
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97. In the next place, tjie current is alle, not merely 
p defliict a magnet, but alao to render soft iron magnetic. 

us take, for instance, the wire 
Sonnected with the one pole of the 
battery, and cover it with tiiread, in 
order to insulate it, and let ua wrap 
this wire round a cylinder of soft 
iron, as in Fig. 9. K we now 
make a communication between the 
other extremity of the wii'e, and 
the other pole of the batteiy, so na 
to make the current pass, it will be 
found that our cylinder of soft iron 
has become a powerful magnet, and that if an iron 
he attached to it as in the figure, the keeper 
1 be able to BU3ta,in a very great weight, 

Jta Heating Effect 
. The electric current fias likeunse the property of 
latvnff a Vfvre through which it passes. To prove this, 
s connect the two poles of a battery by means of a 
Ine platinum wire, when it will be found that the wire 
, in a few seconds, become heated to redness. In 
^int of fact, the current will heat a thick wii-e, but not 
D much as a thin one, for we may suppose it to rush with 
Mit violence through the hmited section of the thin 
re, producing in its passage great heat. 
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Ita Chemical Effixt 

99. BeHides its magnetic and heating effects, the torrent 
has alao the power of decomjioaing cwnpound substances, 
under certain conditions. Suppose, for instance, that the 
poles of a battery, instead of being brought togetlier, are 
plvmged into a vessel of water, decomposition will at once 
begin, and small hubbies of oxygen will rise from the 
positive pole, while small bubbles of hydrogen will make 
their appearance at the negative. K the two gases are 
collected together in a vessel, they may be exploded, and 
if collected separately, it may be proved by the ordinary 
tests, that the one is oxygen and the other hydrogen. 

Attraction and Reptdeion of Currents. 

100. We have now described very shortly the magnetic, 
the heating, and the chemical effects of currents j it 
remains for us to describe the eftects of currents upon 
one another. 

In the first place, suppose that we have two wires 
which are parallel to one another, and carry currents 
going in the same dii'ection ; and let us further suppose 
that these wires are capable of moving, then it is found 
that they will attract one another. If, however, the 
wii^es, although parallel, convey currents going in opposite 
directions, they will then repel one another. A good way 
of showing this experimentally is to cause two circular 
currents to float on water. If these currents both go 
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i- eitlier in the same direction as the hands of a watch, 
[ or in the opposite direction, then the two will attract 
I one another; but if the one goes in the one direction, 
I and the other in the other, they will then repel one 
I another. 

Attraction awl Repulsion of Majneta. 

101. Ampere, who discovered this property of currents, 

has likewise shown ua that in very many respects a 

magnet may be likened to a collection of circular currt-nta 

all parallel to one another, their direction being such that, 

if you look towanla the north pole of a freely suspended 

V cylindiical magnet facing it, the positive cun-ont will 

i on the east or left-hand side, and ascend on tlie 

I west or right-hund aide. If we adopt this method of 

I'viewing magnets, we can easily account for the attraction 

■ Ijetween the unhke and the repulsion between the like 

I poles of a magnet, for when unlike poles are placed 

■'Hear each other, the circular currents which face each 

I other are then ail going in the satne direction, and the 

o will, therefore, attract one another, but if like polea 

» placed in this position, the currents that face each 

re going in opposite directions, and the poles will, 

Bitberefore, repel one another. 



Induction of Currenta. 

102. Before closing this short sket<^h of electrical 

feheuomena, we mu»t allude to the inductive effect of . 
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Let U8 suppose (Fig. 10) that 
we have two circular 
coils of wire, covered 
with thread, and placed 
near each other. Let 
Ijoth the extremities of 
the right-liand coil be 
connected with the poles 
of a battery, ao as to 
make a current of elec- 
tricity circulate round 
the coiL On the other 
hand, let the left-hand 
coil he connected with 
a galvanometer, thus 
enabling us to detect 
the smaliost current of 
electricity which may 
]viss through this coiL 
Now, it is found that 
when we first connect 
the right-hand coil, bo 
aa to paas the battery 
current through it, a 
momentary current will 
pass thi-ougli the left- 
hand coil, and will de- 
flect the needle of the 
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galvanometer, but this current will go in an opposite 
direction to that which circulates round .the right-hand 
coiL 

103. Again, as long as the current continues to flow 
through the right-hand coil there will be no current 
through the other, but at the moment of breaking the 
contact between the right-hand coil and the battery there 
will again be a momentary current in the left-hand coil, 
but this time in the same direction as that of the right- 
hand coil, instead of being, as before, in the opposite 
direction. In other words, when contact is TYiade in the 
right-hand coil, there is a momentary current in the left- 
hand coil, but in an opposite direction to that in the right, 
while, when contact is broken in the right-hand coil, there 
is a momentary current in the left-hand coil in the same 
direction as that in the right 

104. In order to exemplify this induction of currents, 
it is not even necessary to make and break the current 
in the right-hand coil, for we may keep it constantly going 
and arrange so as to make the right-hand coil (always 
retaining its connection with the battery) alternately 
approach and recede from the other ; when it approaches 
the other, the effect produced will be the same as when 
the contact was made in the above, experiment — that is 
to say, we shall have an induced current in an opposite 
direction to that of the primary, while, when it recedes 
from the other, we shall have a current in the same direc- 
tion as that of the primary. 
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105. Thiia we see that whether we keep both coila 
stationary, ami sinlilenly produce a current in the right- 
hand coil, or whether, keeping this current constantly 
going, we suddenly bring it near the other coil, the 
inductivo effect will be precisely the same, for in both 
cases the left-hand coil is suddenly brought into the 
presence of a current And again, it ia the same, whether 
we suddenly break the right-hand current, or suddenly 
remove it from the left-hand coil, for in both cases 
this coil is virtually removed from the presence of a 
current. 

Ziat of Eriergies. 

106. We are now in a position to enumerate the variooa i 
kinds of energy which occur in nature ; but, before doing 
80, we must warn our readers that this enumeration haa 
nothing absolute or complete about it, representing, as it 
does, not so much the present state of our knowledge aa 
of our want of knowledge, or rather profound ignorance, 
of the ultimate constitution of matter, It is, in truth, 
only a convenient classification, and nothing more. 

107. To begin, then, with visible energy. We have 
first of all — 



Energy of Visihle Motion. 

(A.) Visible energy of actual motion — in the planet^ , 
in meteors, in the cannon ball, in the storm, in 
the running stream, and in other instances of i 
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bodies in actual visible motion, too immeroua to 
be mentioned. 



Visihte Energy of Fositi^m, 
(R) We have also visible energy of position — in a stone 
on the top of a cllfi', in a head of water, in a raiit 
cloud, in a cross-bow bent, in a clock or watch 
wound up, and in various othur instances, 

108. Then we have, besides, several cases in which 
l-thero is an alternation between (A) and (B). 

A pendidum, fur instance, when at its lowest point, haa 

lonly the energy (A), or tliat of actual motion, in virtuis of 

Ewhich it ascends a certain distance against the force of 

*vity. When, however, it Las completed its ascent, ite 

mergy is then of the vaiiety (Bj, being due to position, 

md not to actual motion ; and so on it continues to 

illate, alternately changing tlie nature of its energy 

k£:om (A) to (B), and from (B) bock again to (A). 

109. A vibrating bo<ly is another instance of this alter- 
f nation. Each particle of such a body may be ctimpai-ed t-o 
l.an exceedingly small pendulum oscillating backwards 
l<ftnd forwards, only very much quicker than an ordinary 
' pendulum ; and just as the ordinary pendulum in passing 

its point of rest has its energy all of one kind, while in 
passing its upper point it has it ail of another, so when 
I vibrating particle is passing its point of rest, its energy 
b aJl of the variety (A), and when it has reached its 
■extreme displacementj it is all of the variety (B), 
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Heat Motiov, 

11(X (C.) Coming now to molecular or invisible enei^, 
we have, in the first place, that motion of the 
molecules of bodies which we term heab A 
better term would be absorbed heat, to distin- 
guish it from radiant heat, which is a very 
different thing. That peculiar motion which is 
imparted by heat when absorbed into a body is, 
therefore, one variety of moleculsj energy. 

Molecular Separation. 
(D.) Analagous to this is that effect of heat which 
represents position rather than actual motion. 
For part of the energy of absorbed heat is spent 
in pulling asunder the molecules of the body 
under the attractive force which binds them 
together (Art. 73), and thus a stoi'e of energy of 
position is laid up, which disappears again after 
the body is cooled. 

Atomic or Chemical Separation. 
111. (E.) The two previous varieties of energy may be 
viewed as associated with molecules rather than 
with atoms, and with the force of cohesion 
rather than with that of chemical aflinity. 
Proceeding now to atomic force, we have 
a species of energy of position due to the 
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separation of different atoms under the strong 
chemical attraction they have for one another. 
Thus, when we possess coal or carbon and also 
oxygen in a state of separation from one 
another, we are in possession of a source of 
energy which may be called that of chemical 
separation. 

Electrical Separation, 

112. (F.) The attraction which heterogeneous atoms 

possess for one another, sometimes, however, 
gives rise to a species of energy which mani- 
fests itself in a very peculiar form, and 
appears as electrical separation, which is thus 
another form of energy of position. 

Electricity in Motion, 

113. (G.) But we have another species of energy con- 

nected with electricity, for we have that due to 
electricity in motion, or in other words, an 
electric current which probably represents some 
form of actual motion. 

Radiant Energy. 

114. (HJ It is well known that there is no ordinary 

matter, or at least hardly any, between the sun 
and the earth, and yet we have a kind of energy 
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wliich wt> may call radiant energy, which pro- 
ceeds to ua Irom the sun, and proceeds also witli 
a d<!finite, though very great velocity, taking 

I aWjut eight minntea to perfonn its journey. 

Now, this radiant energy is known to consist of 
the vibrations of an clastic medium pervading 

[ all sjiace, which is called ether, or the etherial 

Titedium. Inasmuch, therefore, as it consiste 
of vibrations, it partakes of the character of 
pendulum motion, that ia to say, the energy of 
any ethereal particle is alternately that of 
position and that of actual motion. 

Law of Coiiservation. 

115. Having tliua endeavoiueJ, provisionaUy at least, 
to catalogue our various energies, we ai-e in a jiosition 
to state more definitely what is meant by the couser\'a- 
tion of energy. For this purpose, let us take the universe 
as a whole, or, if this he too large, let us conceive, if 
possible, a small portion of it to be isolated from the rest, 
as Sir as force or energy is concerned, forming a sort of 
microcosm, to which we may conveniently du'ect our 
attention. 

Tills portion, then, neither parts with any of its 
energy to the universe beyond, nor i-eceivea any from it 
Such an isolation is, of course, unnatural and impossible, 
but it is conceivable, and will, at least, tend to concentrate 
our thoughts. Now, whether we Kgard the great u 
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I or thia small microcosm, the principle of the conservation 
i of energy aaserts that the sum of all the various energies 
mJB a constant quantity, that is to say, adopting the lan- 
guage of Algebra — 

CA) + (B) + (0) + (D) + (E) + (F) + (G) + (H) = a 

comian t. quantity. 

I IIG. This does not mean, of course, that (A) is constant 

fin itself, or any other of the left-hand members of this 

eijuation, for, ia truth, they are always changing about 

into each other — now, some visible energy being changed 

I into heat or electricity ; and, anon, some heat or electricity 
being changed back again into visible energy — but it 
only means that the sum of all the oneipes taken together 
ia constant We have, in fact, in the left hand, eight 
variable quantities, and wo only assert that their simi is 
constant, not by any means that they are constant them- 



117. Now, what evidence have we for this assertion ? 

lit may be replied that we have the strongest possible 

■ evidence which the nature of the case admits of The 

B^asertion is, in truth, a peculiar one — peculiar in its mag- 

• nitude, in its universality, in the subtle nature of the 

agents with which it deala I£ true, its truth certainly 

cannot be proved after the manner in which we prove a 

f proposition in Eucbd. Hor does it even admit of a proof 

l.flo rigid aa that of the somewhat analogous piinciple of 

Jie conservation of matter, for in chemistry we may 
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eonfine tlio products of our chemical combination so 
completely aa to prove, beyond a doubt, tliat no heavy 
matter paescs out of existeilce that — when coal, for in- 
staiic<), burns in oxygen gas — what we have is merely a ' 
change of condition. But we cannot so easily prove that 
no energy is destroyed in this combination, and that tlie 
only result is a change from the energy of cliemical 
separation into that of absorbed heat, for during the 
process it is imposjiible to isolate the energy — do what 
we may, some of it will escape into the room in which we 
perform the experiment ; some of it will, no doubt, escape 
through the window, while a little will leave the earth 
altogether, and go out into space. All that we can do 
in such a case is to estimate, as completely as possible, 
how much energy has gone away, since we cannot possibly 
prevent its going. But this is an operation involving 
great acquaintance with the laws of energy, and very 
great exactness of observation : in fine, our readers wiU 
at once perceive that it ia much more difficult to prove 
the truth of the conservation of energy than that of the 
conservation of matter. 

118. But if it be difficult to prove our principle in 
the most rigorous manner, we are yet able to give the 
I srtrongest possible indirect evidence of its truth 
' Our readers are no doubt familiar with a method 
which Euclid frequently adopts in proving his proposi- 
tions. Starting with the supposition that they are not 
true, and reasoning upon this hypothesis, he cornea to 
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an absurd conclusion — hence he concludes that they aro 
tiiie. Nuw, we may adopt a tnetliod somewhat similar 
with rej^ard to our principle, only instead of sup- 
posing it untnie, let us suppose it true. It may then 
be shown that, if it be true, under certain test conditions 
we ought to obtain certain results — for instance, if we 
increase the pressure, we ought to lower the freezing 
point of water. Well, we make the experiment; and 
tind that, in point of fact, the freezing point of water ia 
lowered by increasing the pressure, and we have thus 
derived an aigument in favour of the conservation of 
energy, 

110. Or again, if the laws of energy are true, it may 
"be shown tliat, whenever a substance contracts when 
heated, it will become colder instead of hotter by com- 
pi-ession. Now, we know tliat ice-cold water, or water 
just a little above its freezing point, contracts instead 
of expanding up to 4° C. ; and Sir William Thomson has 
found, by exjicriment, that water at this temperature is 
cooled instead of heated by sudden compression. India- 
rubber is another instance of this relation between these 
two properties, for if we stretch a string of india-rubber it 
gets hotter instead of colder, that ia to say, its tempera- 
lure rises by extension, and gets lower by contraction ; 
and again, if we heat the string, we find that it contracts 
in length instead of expanding like other substances aa 
its temperature increases. 

120. Kumberless instances occur in which we are 
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enabled to predict what will happen by assuming the 
truth of the laws of energy ; in other words, theae laws 
are proved to be true in all cases where we can put them 
to the test of rigorous experiment, and probably we can 
have no better proof than this of the truth of such a 
principle. We shall therefore proceed upon the assumption 
that the conservation of energy holds tme in all casea, 
and give our readers a list of the various transmutations 
of this subtle agent as it goes backwai'da and forwards 
from one abode to another, making, meanwhile, sundry 
remarks that may tend, we trust, to convince our readers 
of the truth of our assumption. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TRANSMUTATIONS OF ENERGY. 

Energy of Visible Motion. 

121. Let us begin our list of transmutations with the 
energy of visible motion. This is changed intt.» energy 
of 'position when a stone is projected upwards above the 
earthy or, to take a case precisely similar, when a planet 
or a comet goes from perihelion, or its position nearest the 
sun, to aphelion, or its position furthest from the sun. We 
thus see why a heavenly body should move fastest at 
perihelion, and slowest at aphelion. If, however, a 
planet were to move round the sun in an orbit exactly 
circular, its velocity would be the same at all the various 
points of this orbit, because there would be no change 
in its distance from the centre of attraction, and there- 
fore no transmutation of energy. 

122. We have already (Arts. 108, 109) said that the 
energy in an oscillating or vibrating body is alternately 
that of actual motion, and that of position. In this 
respect, therefore, a pendulum is similar to a comet or 
heavenly body with an elliptical orbit. Nevertheless tlie 

6 
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change of enorgy is generally more complete in a pendulum 
or vibi-ating boily than it is in a heavenly body ; for in a 
l>cndiilum, when at its lowest point, the energy is entirely 
that of actual motion, while at its upper point it ia 
entirely that of position. Now, in a heavenly body we 
have only a lessening, but not an entire destruction, of 
the velocity, as the body passes from perihelion to 
aphelion — that is to say, we have only a partial conver- 
sion of the one kind of energy into the other. 

123. Let US next consider the change of actual visible 
energy into absorbed heat. This takes place in all cases 
of friction,- percussion, and resistance. In friction, for 
instance, we have the conversion of work or energy into 
heat, which is here produced through the rubbing of surfaces 
against each other ; and Davy has shown that two pieces 
of ice, both colder than the freezing point, may be melted 
by friction In percussion, again, we have the enei^ 
of the blow converted into heat ; while, in the case of a 
meteor or cannon ball passing through the air with great 
velocity, we have the loss of energy of the meteor or 
cannon ball through its contact with the air, and at the 
same time tlie production of heat on account of this 
resistance. 

The resistance need not be atmospheric, for we may 
set the cannon ball to pierce through wooden planks or 
through sand, and there will equally be a production of 
heat on account of the resistance offered by the wooden 
planks or by the sand to the motion of the ball. We 
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ty even generalize still further, and aswrt tliat whcn- 
iver the visible momentum of a body is traiisf'niTL-d to a 
■ger mass, there is at the same time tlie convereion uf 
iible energy into heat. 

124 A little explanation will be reijuired to make tliia 
lint clear. 

The third law of motion tella us that action and re- 
I are equal and opposite, so that when two bodies 
into collision the forees at work generate equal and 
opposite quantities of momentum. We shall best see 
the meaning of this law by a numerical example, bear- 
ing in mind tliat momentum means the product of mass 
ito velocity. 

For instance, let us suppose that an inelastic body of 
mass 10 and velocity 20 strikes directly another inelastic 
body of mass 15 and velocitylS, the direction of both 
motions being the same. 

z, it is well known that the united mass will, after 
oapact, be moving with the velocity 17. What, tlien, has 
the influence of the forces developed by collision ? 
body of greater velocity had before impact a 
lomentum 10 x 20 — 200, while its momentum after 
pact is only 10 X 17 = 170; it has therefore suffered 
of 30 units as regards momentum, or we may con- 
that a momentiim of 30 units has been impressed 
it in an opposite direction to its previous motion, 
the other hand, the body of smaller velocity had 
Fore impact a momentum 15 X 15 ^^ 225, while after 
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impact it lias 15 x 17 = 255 umtfi,8o that its momentum 
has been increased by 30 units in ita previous direction. 

The force of im|jact has therefore generated 30 units 
of momentum in two opposite directions, so that, taking 
account of direction, the momentum of the system is 
the same before and after impact ; for before impact we 
had a momentum of 10x20 + 15x15^425, while after 
it we have the united maaa 25 moving with the velodty 
17, giving the momentum 425 as before. 

125. But while the momentum is the same before and 
after impact, the visible energy of the moving mass is 
undoubtedly leas after impact than before it. To 
this we have only to turn to the expression of Art 28, 
from which we find that the energy before impact 

waa as follows : — Energy in kilogramme tres ^^ - „ - a = 
10x20' + 15xl5° _ g^g jj^^j.jy , ^JJ^g ^^^^ ^^ hnpact 

= —j|t^' = 368 nearly. 

126. The loss of enei^ will be still more'manifest if we 
suppose an inelastic body in motion to strike against a 
similar body at rest. Thus if we have a brjdy of 
20 and velocity 20 striking against one of equal masa, 
but at rest, the velocity of the double masa after impact 
will obvioualy be only 10 ; but, aa regards energy, that 

_ 8(H)0 
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impact will be = — - or only half the former. 

127. Thus there is in all such cases an apparent loss of 
visible energy, while at the same time there is the pro- 
duction of heat on account of the blow which takes 
place. If, however, the substances that come together be 
perfectly elastic (which no substance is), the visible energy 
after impact will be the same as that before, and in this 
case there will be no conversion into heat. This, however, 
is an extreme supposition, and inasmuch as no substance 
is perfectly elastic, we have in all cases of collision a 
greater or less conversion of visible motion into heat 

128. We have spoken (Art 122) about the change of 
energy in an oscillating or vibrating body, as if it were 
entirely one of actual energy into energy of position, 
and the reverse. 

But even here, in each oscillation or vibration, there is 
a greater or less conversion of visible energy into heat. 
Let us, for instance, take a pendulum, and, in order to 
make the circuinstances as favourable as possible, let it 
swing on a knife edge, and in vacuo ; in this case there 
will be a slight but constant friction of the knife edge 
against the plane on which it rests, and though the 
pendulum may continue to swing for hours, yet it will 
ultimately come to rest. 

And, again, it is impossible to make a vacuum so perfect 
that there is absolutely no air surrounding the pendulum, 
so that part of the motion of the pendulum will always 
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he carried off by the residual air of the vacuum in 
I which it swings. 

12y. Now, Bomething similar happens in that vibratory 
, motion which constitutes sound. Thus, wheu a bell is ia 
vibration, part of the energy of the vibration ia carried 
off by the Hiu-i-ouiiding air, and it is in virtue of this that 
we hear tlie sound of the bell ; but, even if there were no 
air, the bell would not go on vibi'ating for ever. For 
there is in all bodies a greater or less amount of internal 
viscosity, a property which prevents perfect freedom of 
vibration, and which ultimately converts vibrations into 
beat. 

A vibrating bell is thus very much in the same position 
as an oscillating pendulum, for in both part of the energy 
is given off to the air, and in both there ia unavoidable 
friction — in the one taking the shape of intemsl vis- 
cosity, and in the other that of friction of the knife edge 
against the plane on which it rests. 

130. In both theae cases, too, that portion of the enei^ 
which goes into the air takes ultimately the shape of 
heat The oscillating pendulum couununicates a motion 
to the air, and this motion ultimately heats the air. The 
vibrating bell, or musical instrument, in like manner com- 
municates part of its energy to the air. This communi- ' 
cated energy first of all moves through the air with the 
weU-known velocity of sound, but diu-ing its progress it, 
too, no doubt becomes pai-tly converted into heat. 
Ultimately, it is transmitted by the air to other bodies, 
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and by means of their internal viscoaity is sooner or 
later convcited into Leat. Thus we see Uiat beat is tlio 
form of eneigy, into wliieh all visible teiTestrial motion, 
whether it lie rectilinear, or oscillatory, or vibratory, is 
r ultimately changed. 

a 131. In the case of a body in visible rectilinear motion 
on the earth's surface, thin change takes jilace veiy soon — 
if the motion be rotatory, such as that of a heavy re- 
volving top, it may, perhaps, continue longer before it h 
ultiniately stopped, by means of the surrounding air, and 
by fiietion of the pivot; if it be oscillatory, as in the 
pendulum, or vibratory, as in a musical instrument, we 
have seen that the air and internal friction are at work, 
in one shape or another, to carry it oSj and will ultimately 
ucceed in converting it into heat. 
132, But, it may be said, why consider a body moving 
E<m the earth's surface? why not consider the motion 
|.of the earth itself? "Will this also ultimately take 
■"the shape of heat ? 

No doubt it is more difficult to trace the conversion 

Kjn such a case, inasmuch as it is not proceeding at a 

I'Sensible rate before our eyes. In other words, the 

' conditions that make the earth habitable, and a 

i abode for intelligent beings like ourselves, are those 

. unfit us to pereeive this conversion of energy 

. the case' of the earth. Yet we are not without 

(Indicationa that it is actually taking place. For the 

Purpose of exhibiting these, we may divide the earth's 
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motion into two — a motion of rotation, and one of revo- 
lution. 

133. Now, with regard to the earth's rotation, the eon- 
version of the visible energy of this motion into heat is ~ 
already well recognized. To undei-atand this we have 
only to study the nature of the moon's action upon the 
fluid portions of our globa In the following diagram 
(Fig. IX) we have an exaggei-ated representation of thia, 
by which we see that the spherical eaith is converted 
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into an elongated oval, of which one extremity always 
points to the moon. The solid body of the earth itselt 
revolves as usual, but, nevertheless, this fluid protuber- 
ance remains always pointing towards the moon, as we 
see in the figure, and hence the eai-th rubs against the 
protuberance as it revolves. The friction produced by 
this action tends evidently to lessen the rotatory energy 
of the earth — in other words, it acts like a break — and we ' 
have, just as by a break-wheel, the conversion of visible 
energy into heat. This was first recognized by Mayer 
and J. Thomson. 

134. But while there can be no doubt about the fact ot 
such a conversion going on, the only question is regarding 
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its rate of progress, and the time required before it can 
cause a perceptible impression upon the rotative energy 
of the earth. 

Now, it is believed by astronomers that they have 
detected evidence of such a change, for our knowledge of 
the motions of the sun and moon has become so exact, 
that not only can we carry forward our calculations so as 
to predict an eclipse, but also carry them backwards, and 
thus fix the dates and even the very details of the 
ancient historical eclipses. 

If, however, between those times and the present, the 
earth has lost a little rotative energy on account of this 
pecuKar action of the moon, then it is evident that the 
calculated circumstances of the ancient total eclipse will 
not quite agree with those actually recorded ; and by 
a comparison of this nature it is believed that we 
have detected a very slight falling off in the rotative 
energy of our earth. If we carry out the argument, we 
shall be driven to the conclusion that the rotative energy 
of our globe will, on account of the moon's action, always 
get less and less, until things are brought into such a 
state that the rotation comes to be performed in the same 
time as the revolution of the moon, so that then the same 
portion of the terrestrial surface being always presented 
to the moon, it is evident that there will be no effort 
made by the solid substance of the earth, to glide from 
under the fluid protuberance, and there will in conse- 
quence be no friction, and no further loss of energy. 
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135. If the fate of the earth be ultimately to turn the 
samfi face always to the moon, we have abundant evidenea 
that this very fate has long since overtaken the moon 
hersel£ Indeed, the much strongev effect of our earth 
upon the moon has produced this result, probably, even 
in those remote periods when the moun was chiefly fluid ; 
and it is a fact well known, not merely to astronomers, 
bnt to all of us, that the moon nowadays turns always 
the same face to the earth.* No doubt this fate has long 
since overtaken the BatelliteB of Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
other large planets ; and there are independent indications 
that, at least in the case of Jupiter, the satellites turn. 
always the same face to their primary. 

136. To come now to the energy of revolution of the 
earth, in her orbit round the sun, we cannot help believ- 
ing that there is a material medium of some kind between 
the sun and the earth ; indeed, the undulatory theory of 
light requires this belief. But if we believe in auch a 
medium, it is diffictUt to imagine that its presence will 
not ultimately diminish the motion of revolution of the 
earth in her orbit ; indeed, there is a strong scientific 
probability, if not an absolute certainty, that such will be 
the case. Thei-e is even some reason to think that the 
energy of a comet of small period, called Encke's comet, is 
gradually being stopped from this cause ; in fine, there can 
be hardly any doubt that the cause is really in operation, 

• ThiB eiplonation was firat given bj ProfesBora Thumaon and Tait in 
their Natural Pliiloauphy , and by Dr. FntnUand in a lecture at the Eoyal 
XnaUtutinn of Londoc. 
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pand will ultimately affect the motions of tlie planets and 
■ other heavenly bodies, even although its rate of action 
I' may be so slow that we arc not able to detect it 

We may perhaps generalize by saying, that wherever 
in the universe there is a differential motion, that ia to 
' Bay, a motion of one part of it towards or from another, 
then, in virtue of the subtle medium, or cement, that binds 
the various parts of the universe together, this motion is 
not unattended by something like friction, Ln virtue of 
which the differential motion will ultimately disappear, 
while the loss of energy caused by its disapiiearanco will 
assume the form of heat. 
I 137. There are, indeed, obscure intimations that a cm- 
» version of tliis kind ia not improbably taking place in the 
eolar system ; for, in the sun himself, we have the matter 
near the equator, by virtue of the rotation of our lumi- 
nary, can-ied alternately towards and from the vaiious 
planets. Now, it would seem that the suu-spots, or 
atmospheric disturbances of the sun, affect partieulai'ly 
his equatorial regions, and have likewise a tendency to 
attain their maximum size in that position, which is as 
fer away as possible from the influential planets, such as 
y or Venus ; " so that if Venus, for instance, 
Srere between the earth and the aun, there would be few 
tt-spots in the middle of the sun's disc, because that 
ironld be the part of the sun nearest Venus, 

* 8f Oe La Hue, Stewart, and Loewy's reeeaiclics on Sular rhyEicB. 
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But if the planets influence eun-siMts, tlie action is no 
doubt reciprocal, and we have mucli i-eason to believe that 
fiun-Bpita inJluence, not only the ma^etism, but also the 
meteorology of our earth, ao that there are most displays 
of the Auroi-a Borcalia, as well as most cyclones, in those 
yeara when there are most sun-spots. * Is it not then 
posnihle that, in these strange, mysterious phenomena, 
■we see traces of the machiuory by means of which the 
differential motion of the solar system is gradually being 
changed into beat ? 

138. We have thus seen that visible energy of actual 
motion is not unfrequently changed into visible energy of 
position, and that it is also very often transfonaed into 
absorbed heat. We have now to state that it may like- 
wise be transforaied into electnccd separation. Thus, when 
an ordinary electrical machine is in action, con.sidei'ablc 
labour is spent in turning the handle; it is, in tmth, 
harder to turn than if no electricity were being pixjdueed — 
in other words, part of the eneigy which is spent upon 
the machine goes to the production of electrical separation. 
There are other ways of generating electricity besides tho 
frictional method. If, for instance, we bring an insulatetl 
conducting plate near the prime conductor of the electrical 
machine, yet not near enough to cause a spark to jmss, 
and if we then touch the insulated plate, we shall find it, 
after contact, to he charged with an electricity the opixj- 

• See tho Magnetic EesGarthea oS Sir E. Sabine, also C. Meldrum au 
r tho Periodicity of Oyolonea. 
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site of that in the machine; we may then remove it 
and make use of this electricity. 

It requires a little thought to see what labour we have 
spent in this process* We must bear in mind that, by 
touching the plate, we have canied off the electricity of 
the same name as that of the machine, so that, after 
touching the insulated plate it is more strongly attracted 
to the conductor than it was before. When we begin to 
remove it, therefore, it will cost us an effoi*t to do so, and 
the mechanical energy which we spend in removing it 
will account for the energy of electrical separation which 
we then obtain. 

139. We may thus make use of a small nucleus of 
electricity, to assist us in procuring an imlimited supply, 
for in the above process the electricity of the prime con- 
ductor remains unaltered, and we may repeat the 
operation as often as we like, and gather together a very 
large quantity of electricity, without finally altering the 
electricity of the prime conductor, but not, however, 
without the expenditure of an equivalent amount of 
energy, in the shape of actual work 

140. While, as we have seen, there is a tendency in all 
motion to be changed into heat, there is one instance 
where it is, in the first place at least, changed into a current 
of electricity. We allude to the case where a conducting 
substance moves in the presence of an electric current, or 
of a magnet. 

In Art 104 we found that if one coil connected with a 
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bftttory were (jiiickly moved into the presence of another 
coil connected with a galvanometer, an induced cuiTent 
would be generated in the latter coil, and would aifect 
the galvanometer, ita direction being the reverse of that 
passing in the other. Now, an electric current implies 
energy, and we may therefore conclude that some other 
form of energy must be spent, or disappear, in order to 
produce the current which is generated in the coil 
attached to the galvanometer. 

Again, we learn from Art 100 that two currents going 
in opposite directions repel one another. The current 
generated in the coil attached to the galvanometer or 
secondary cun-ent will, therefore, repel the primary. 
current, which is moving towards it; this repulsion will 
either cause a stoppage of motion, or render necessary 
the expenditure of enei^, in order to keep up the 
motion of this moving coil We thus fliid that two 
phenomena occur simultaneousiy. In the first place, 
there is the production of energy in the secondary coil, 
in the shape of a current op]30aite in direction to 
that of the primary coil ; in the next case, owing to 
the repulsion between this induced current and the 
primary current, there ia a stoppage or disappearance of 
the enei^ of actual motion of the moving coil "We 
have, in fact, the creation of one species of energy, and at 
the same time the disappearance of another, and thus we 
see that the law of conservation is by no means broken. 

141. We see also the necessary connection between the 
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two electrical laws described in Art& 100 and 104}. In- 
deed, had these laws been other than what they arc, the 
principle of conservation of energy would have been 
broken. 

For instance, had the induced current in the case now 
mentioned been in the same direction as that of the 
primary, the two currents would have attracted each 
other, and thus there would have been the creation of a 
secondary current, implying energy, in the coil attached 
to the galvanometer, along with an increase of the visible 
energy of motion of the primary current — that is to say, 
instead of the creation of one kind of energy, accom- 
panied with the disappearance of another, we should 
have had the simultaneous creation of both ; and thus 
the law of conservation of energy would have been 
broken. 

We thus see that the principle of conservation enables 
us to deduce the one electrical law from the other, and 
this is one of the many instances which strengtlu^n our 
belief in the truth of the great principle for which we 
are contending. 

142. Let us next consider what will take place if we 
cause the primary cun*ent to move fi'om the secondary 
coil instead of towards it. 

In this case we know, from Art. 104-, that the induciul 
current will be in the same direction as the i)riniary, 
while we are told by Ait. 100 that the two curreiits will 
now attract each other. The tendency of this attraction 
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will be to skip the motion of the primary eiirrent from 
tlie secondttiy one, or, in other words, there will be a dia- 
I apjjcarancc of the energy of visible motion, while at the 
Haioc time there is the production of a cuirent. In both 
cases, therefore, one fonn of energy disappears while 
anotlier takes its place, and in both there will be a very 
I jierceptible resistance exi>erienced in moving tlie 
primary coil, whether towai'ds the secondaiy or from it. 
Work will, in fact, have to be spent in both operations, 
and the outcome of this work or energy will be the pro- 
duction of a current in the first place, and of Iieat in the 
second; for we learn from Art 98 that when a current 
passes along a wire its energy is generally spent in heating 
I tlie wire. 

We have thus two phenomena occurring together. In 
I the iii'st place, in moving a current of electricity to and 
j from a coil of wire, or any other conductor, or (which la 
I the same thing, since action and reaction are equal and 
opjKisite) in moving a CoU of wire or any other eon- 
j ductor to and from a cuiTcnt of electricity, a sense 
I of resistance will be experienced, and energy will have 
I to be spent upon the process ; in the second place, an 
I electrical current will be generated in the conductor, ajid 
f the conductor will be heated in consequence. 

143. The result will be rendered veiy prominent if 

/a cause a metallic top, in rapid rotation, to qiin near 

\ two iran poles, which, by means of the battery, we can 

L suddenly conveit into the poles of a powerful electro- 
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Imagnet. When this ctiange is matle, ftnd the polea be- 
■.come magnetic, the motion of the top is very apoedily 
l.'brought to rest, just aa if it had to encounter a apeciea 
[Cf inviaibla friction. This cmioua result can easily be 
ixplained. We have seen from Art 101 that a magnet 
resembles an assemblage of electric currents, and in the 
metallic top we have a conductor alternately appi'oaching 
these currents and receding from them ; and hence, ac- 
cording to what has been said, we shall have a aeries of 
t secondary currents produced in the conducting top which 
Bwill stop its motion, and which will ultimately take the 
mhape of heat In other words, the visible energy of the 
■top will be changed into heat just aa tmly as if it were 
■etopped by ordinary friction. 

I li4. Tlie electricity induced in a metallic conductor, 
■moved in the presence of a powerful magnet, has received 
■the name of Magneto-Electricity ; and Dr. Joule has 
Kjnade use of it as a convenient means of enabling him 
B-io deteiTnine the mechanical equivalent of heat, for it 
■is into heat that the energy of motion of the conductor 
Es ultimately transformed. But, besides all this, these 
■eurrents form, perhaps, the very best means of obtaining 
■dectricity ; and recently very powerful machines have 
^peen constructed by Wild and others with this view. 
■ 145. These machines, when large, are worked by a 
fcteam-engine, and their mode of o])eration is as follows: — 
Hl'lie nucleus of the macliine is a system of powerful 
nemiauent steel magnets, and a conducting coU is made 
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to revolvo rapidly in presence of these magnets. Tb* I 
current ju-oiliiced by this moving coil is then used iiuM 
order to produce an extremely powerful eIeetro-magne6».l 
and finally a coil is luaiie to move with great rapidity^fl 
in presence of this powt-rfiil electro-magnet, thus causing 1 
induceJ currents of vast strength. So powerful are theee J 
currents, that when used to produce the electric liyhb, J 
small print may be read on a dark night at the distancel 
of two miles from the scene of operation 1 

lb thus appears that in this machine a double use ia I 
made of magneto-electricity. Starting with a nucleus J 
of permanent magnetism, the magneto-electric currents 
are used, in the first instance, to form a powerful electro- 
magnet much stronger than the firat, and this powerful 
electro-magnet is again made use of in the same way as 
the first, in oi-der to give, by moans of magneto- 
electrieity, an induced current of very gi'eat strength. 

146. There is, moreover, a very great hkeness between 
a magneto-electric machine like that of Wild's for gene- 
rating electric currents, and the one which generates 
statical electricity by means of the method already de- 
sciibed Art 13!). In both eases advantage ia taken of a 
nucleus, for in the magneto-electric machine we have 
the molecular currents of a set of permanent magnets, 
which are made the means of generating enormous 
electric cuixents without any permanent alteration to 
themselves, yet not without the expenditure of work. 

Again, in an induction machine for generating statical 
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electricity, we have an electric nucleus, such as we have 
supposed to reside in the prime conductor of a machine ; 
and advantage may be taken, as we have seen, of this 
nucleus in order to generate a vast quantity of statical 
electricity, without any permanent alteration of the 
nucleus, but not without the expenditure of work. 

147. We have now seen under what conditions the 
visible energy of actual motion may be changed — Istly, 
into energy of position; 2ndly, into the two energies 
which embrace absorbed heat ; 3rdly, into electrical sepa- 
ration ; and finally into electricity in motion. As far as 
we know, visible energy cannot directly be transfoimed 
into chemical sepai*ation, or into radiant energy. 

Visible Energy of Position. 

148. Having thus exhausted the transmutations of the 
energy of visible motion, we next timi to that of 
position, and find that it is transmuted into motion, but 
not immediately into any other form of energy; we may, 
therefore, dismiss this variety at once from our considera- 
tion. 

Absorbed Heat 

149. Coming now to these two forms of energy which 
embrace absorbed heat, we find that this may be con- 
vei'ted into (A) or actuuil visible energy in the case of 
the steam-engine, the air-engine, and all varieties of heat 
engines. In the steam-engine, for instance, part of the 
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heat which passes through it disappears as heat, utterly 
and absolutely, to reappear as mechanical effect There 
is, however, one condition which must be rigidly ful- 
filled, whenever heat is changed into mechanical effect — 
there must be a difference of temperature, and heat vdll 
only be changed iiito ivork, while it passes fro-m a body 
of high temperature to one of low. 

Camot, the celebrated French physicist, has ingeniously 
likuned the mechanical power of heat to that of water; 
for just as you can get no work out of heat unless there 
be a flow of heat from a higher temperature level to a 
lower, so neither can you get work out of water unless it 
be falling from a higher level to a lower. 

150. If we reflect that beat is essentially distributive 
in its nature, we shall soon perceive the reason for this 
peculiar law ; for, in virtue of its nature, heat is always 
rushing from a body of high temperature to one of low, 
and if left to itself it would distribute itself equally 
amongst all bodies, so that they would ultimately be- 
come of the same temperature. Now, if we are to coax 
work out of heat, we must humour ita nature, for it may 
be compared to a paek of schoolboys, who are always 
ready to run with sufficient violence out of the school- 
room into the open fields, but who have frequently to be 
dragged back with a very considerable expenditure of 
enei^. So heat will not allow itself to be confined, 
but will resist any attempt to accumulate it into a 
limited space. Work cannot, therefore, be gained by 
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such an operation, but must, on the contrary, be spent 
upon the procesa 

151. Let us now for a moment consider the ease of an 
enclosure in which everything is of the same temperature. 
Here we have a dull dead level of heat, out of which it 
will be impossible to obtain the faintest semblance of 
work. The temperature may even be high, and there 
may be immense stores of heat energy in the enclosure, 
but not a trace of this is available in the shape of work. 
Taking up Camot's comparison, the water has already 
fallen to the same level, and lies there without any 
power of doing useful work-^ead, in a sense, as far as 
visible energy is concerned. 

152. We thus perceive that, firstly, we can get work 
out of heat when it passes from a higher to a lower 
temperature, but that, secondly, we miist spend work upon 
it in order to make it pass from a lower temperature to a 
higher one ; and that, thirdly and finally, nothing in the 
shape of work can be got out of heat which is all at the 
same temperature level 

What we have now said enables us to realize the con- 
ditions under which all heat engines work. The essential 
point about such engines is, not the possession of a 
cylinder, or piston, or fly wheels, or valves, but the 
possession of two chambers, one of high and the other 
of low temperature, while it performs work in the process 
of carrying heat from the chamber of high to that of low 
temperature. 
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Let wa take, for example, the low-pressure cngiaa. 
Hero we have tlie boiler or chamber of bigb, and tho 
condenser or cbambor of low, temperature, and the engina 
works while heat ia being carried from the boiler to til* 
condenser — never while it ia being carried from the coa* 
denser to the boiler. 

In like manner in the locomotive we have the steams 
generated at a high temperature and pressure, and cooled 
by injection into the atmosphera 

153. But, leaving formal engines, let us take an 
ordinary lire, wliich playa in ti-uth the paii of an engina, 
as far as energy is concerned. We have here the cold 
air streaming in over the floor of the room, and rushing 
into the fire, to be there united with carbon, while the 
rarefied product ia carried up the chimney. Dismissing 
from our thoughts at present the process of combustion, 
except as a means of supplying heat, we see that there 
is a continual in-draught of cold air, which is heated by 
the tire, and then sent to mingle with the air above. 
Heat is, in fact, distributed by this means, or carried from 
a body of high temperature, i.e. the fire, to a tody of low 
temperature, ic- tlie outer air, and in this process of dis- 
tribution mechanical eflect is obtained in the up-ruah 
of air through the chinm.ey with considerable velocity, 

154. Our own earth ia anotlier instance of such an 
engine, having the equatorial regions as ita boiler^ 
and the polar regions as its condensers ; for, at 
the equator, the air is heated by the direct rayat- 
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of the Sim, and we have there an ascending ciirrfnt of 
air, up a eliiinney as it were, the place of which is sup- 
plied by an in-draught of colder air along the gitiund 
or floor of the world, from Uio poles on both sides. Thus 
the heated air makes its way from the equator to tlie 
ipolcs in the upper regions of the atmos]>here, while the 
cold air makes its way from the polea to the equator 
along the lower regions. Very often, too, aqueous vapour 
as well as air is carried up by means of the sun's Iieat 
to the upper and colder atmospheric regions, and there 
deposited in the shape of rain, or hail, or snow, which 
ultimately finds its way back again to the earth, often 
displaying iu its passage immense mechanical energy. 
Indeed, the mariner who hoists his sail, and the miller 
■who grinds hia com (whether he use tlie force of the 
wind or that of running water), are both dependent 
npon this great earth-engine, which is constantly at work 
iducing mechanical effect, but always In the act of 

heat from its hotter to its colder regions, 
155. Now, if it be essential to an engine to have two 
imbers, one hot and one cold, it is equally imfnirtant 
,t there should be a considerable temperature dlffer- 
ico between the two, 

K Nature insists upon a difference before she will give 

work, we shall not be able to pacify her, or to meet 

ler requii-ementa by making this difference as small as 

pos.?ible And hence, cmteris paribufi, we shall obtain a 

greater proportion of work out of a certain amount of 
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heat passing through our engine when the tcmperattira 
(lifference between its boiler and condenser is as great 
as possible. In a steam-engine this difference cannot 
be very great, because if the water of the boiler were 
a very high temperature the pressure of its steam woidd 
become dangerous ; but in an air-engine, or engine that 
heats and coob air, the temperature difl'erenee may be 
much larger. There are, however, practical inconvenie 
in engines for which the temperature of the boiler is 
very high, and it is possible that these may prove 
formidable as to turn the scale against such engines, 
although in theory they ought to be very economical. 

156. Tlie principles now stated have been employed by 
Professor J. Thomson, in hia suggeation that the appl: 
cation of pressure would be found to lower the freezin 
point of water ; and the truth of this suggestion was after- 
wards proved by Professor Sir W. Thomson, The fol- 
lowing was the reasoning employed by the former :— 

Suppose that wc have a chamber kept constantly ai> 
the temperature 0° C, or the melting point of ice, and 
that we have a cylinder, of which the sectional areft^ 
is one square metre, tilled one metre in height with 
water, that ia to aay, containing one cubic metre ol 
water. Suppose, next, that a well-fltting piston IB 
placed above the surface of the water in this cylinder, 
and that a considerable weight is placed upon the piston. 
Let us now take the cylinder, water and all, and carry 
it into another room, of which the temperatui-e is jusfc_ 
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a trifle lower. In course of time the water will freeze, 
anJ, as it expands in fi-eezing, it will pusli up the piston and 
weight about ^tba of a metre ; and we may supixiso 
that the piston is kept fastened in this position by means 
of a peg. Now carry back the machine into the first 
room, and in the course of time the ice will be melted, 
and we shall have water once more in the cylinder, but 
there will now be a void space of ^tlis of a metre 
between the piston and the eui-face. We have thus ac- 
quired a certain amount of energy of position, and we 
have only to pull out the peg, and allow the piston with 
its weight to fall down through the vacant space, in order 
to utilize this energy, after winch the arrangement is ready 
to start afreslL Again, if the weight be very great, the 
energy thus gained will be very great ; in fact, the energy 
will vary with the weight. In fine, the arrangement 
now described is a veritable heat engine, of which the 
clmmber at 0" C. corresponds to the boiler, and the other 
chamber a trifle lower in temperature to the condenser, 
while the amount of work we get out of the engine — or, in 
other words, its cfRciency — will depend upon the weight 
which ia raised through the space of j^tlis of a metre, 
so that, by increasing this weight without limit, we may 
increase the efficiency of our engine without limit. It 
would thii3 at first sight appear that by this device of hav- 
ing two chambers, one at 0° C, and the other a trifle lower, 
we can get any amount of work out of our water engine ; 
and that, consequently, we have managed to ovei'Come 
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Nature. But hero Thomsfm'a law come into opei'ation, 
showing that we cannot ovei-come Nature by any such 
device, but that if we have a large weight upon our 
piston, we must have a proportionally lai^ difference 
temperature between our two chambers — that is to say, 
the fi-eezing point of water, under great pressure, will be 
lower in temperature than its freezing point, if the 
pi-essure upon it be only small 

Before leaving this subject we must call upon our 
readers to realize what takes place in all heat engines. 
It is not merely that heat produces mechanical effect, 
but that a given quantity of heat absolutely passes oui 
of existence as heat in producing its equivalent of work.- 
If, therefore, we could measure the mere heat produced 
in an engine by the burning of a ton of coals, we 
should find it to be less when the engine was doinjf 
work than when it was at i-est 

In like manner, when a gas expands suddenly its 
temperature falls, because a certain amount of its heat 
passes out of existence in the act of producing mechani- 
cal effect. 

157. We have thus endeavoured to show under what 
conditions absorbed heat may be converted into mechani- 
cal effect. This absorbed beat embraces (Art 110) two 
varieties of energy, one of these being molecular motion, 
and the other molecular energy of position. 

Let ns now, therefore, endeavour to ascertain under 
what eiraiimstancea the one of these varieties may be. 
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I ehanged into the other. It ia well known that it takes 
a good deal of boat to convert a kilogramme of ice into 
water, and that when the ice ia melted the temperature 
of the water is not perceptibly higher than that of the 
ice. It is equally well known that it takea a great deal 
of heat to convert a kilogramme of boiling water into 
steam, and that when the transformation ia accomplished, 
the steam produced is not perceptibly hotter than the 
boiling water. In such cases the beat is said to become 
uatent 

B Now, in both these caaea, but more obviously in the 
"last, we may suppose that the heat has not had its- usual 
oiBee to perform, but that, instead of increasing the 
motion of the moleculea of water, it has spent its eoergy 
ran tearing them asunder from each other, against the 
e of cohesion which binrls them together. 
Indeed, we know as a matter of fact that the force of 
pbesion which is perceptible in boiliDg water is ap- 
mtly absent from steam, or the vapour of water, because 
B molecules are too remote from one another to allow of 
s force being appreciable. We may, therefore, suppose 
lat a large part, at least, of the heat necessary to con- 
cert boiling water into steam is spent in doing work 
t molecular forces. 
When the ateam is once more condensed into hot water, 
the heat thus spent reasaumes the foim of molecular 
motion, and the consequence is that we require to take 
away eomehow all the latent beat of a kilogramme of 
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&teftm before wo can convert it into boiling water, 
fact, if it is difficult and tedious to convert water inl 
steam, it is difficult and tedious to convert steam inl 
water. 

158. Besides the case now mentioned, there are o1 
instances in which, no doubt, molecular separatii 
becomes gi-adually changed into heat motion. Thi 
when a piece of glass has been suddenly cooled, its 
tides have not had time to acquire their proper position,' 
and the consequence is that the whole structure is thrown 
into a state of constraint. In the course of time such 
bodies tend to assume a more stable state, and their 
particles gradually come closer together. 

It is owing to this cause that the btdb of a thermo- 
meter recently blown gradually contracts, and it is no 
doubt owing to the same cause that 'a Prince Rupert's 
drop, formed by dropping melted glass into water, when 
broken, falls into powder with a kind of explosion, 
seems probable that in all such cases these changes are 
attended with heat, and that they denote the coi 
of the enei^ of molecular separation into that of, 
molecular motion, 

159. Having thus examined the transmutations of (QJ 
into (D), and of (D) back again into (C), let us now 
proceed with our list, and see under what circumstances 
absorbed heat is changed into chemical separation. 

It is well known that when certain bodies are heated, 
they ai'e decomposed ; for instance, if limestone or 
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bonate of lime be heated, it is decomposed, tlio carbonic 
acid being given out in the shape of gas, while quick- 
lime remains behind. Now, heat is consumed in this 
process, that is to say, a certain amount of heat enei'gy 
absolutely passes out of existence as heat and is changud 
into the energy of chemical aoparation. Again, if the 
lime so obtained be exposed, under certain circum- 
stances, to an atmosphere of carbonic acid, it will 
gradually become changed into carbonate of limo ; and in 
this change (which ia a gradual one) we may feel assui'cd 
that the energy of chemical separation is once more con- 
verted into the energy of heat, although we may not per- 
ceive any increment of t«mperatui'e, on account of the 
slow nature of the process. 

At very high temperatures it is possible that most 
compounds are decomposed, and the temperature at 
which this takes place, for any compound, has been 
termed its temperature of disaasooiation. 

100. Heat energy is changed into electrical separation 
when tourmalines and certain other crystals are heated. 

Let US take, for instance, a crystal of tourmaline and 
raise its temperature, and we shall find one end positively, 
and the other negatively, olectrified. Again, let us take 
the same crystal, and suddenly cool it, and we shall find 
an electrification of the opposite kind to the foi-mer, so 
that the end of the axis, which was then positive, will 
now be negative. Now, tlda aopai-ation of the electricities 
denotes energy ; and we have, therefore, in such crystals 
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a cftse wliere the energy of heat lias been changed into 
that of elcctiical scpai-ation. In other words, a certain 
amount of beat has passed out of existence aa heat, 
while in its place a ceitain amount of electrical separa- 
tion liaa heen oLtained. 

161. Let ua next see under what circumstances heat la 
changed into electridiy in inotiuTi. This transmutation •{ 
takes place in thenno-eleetricity. 

Suppose, for instance, that we have a bar of copper or 
antimony, say copper, soldered 
to a bar of bismuth, as in Fig. 
12. Let us now heat one of 
tho junctions, while the other 
remains cooL It will be found 
that a current of positive ele&- 
ti'icity circulates round the 
Fig. IS. bar, in the direction of the 

arrow-head, going from the bismuth to the copper across 
the heated junction, the existence of which may be 
detected by means of a compass needle, as we sec in the 
figure. 

Here, then, we have a case in which heat energy 
goes out of existence, and is converted into that of an 
electric current, and we may even arrange matters 
so OS to make, on this principle, an instrument whicl^ 
shall be an extremely delicate test of the existence of 
heat. 

By having a number of junctions of bismuth eadt 
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antimony, as in Fig. 13, and heating the upper set, while 
the lower remain cool, we get a 
strong cuiTent going from the bis- 
muth to the antimony across the B 
heated jimctions, and we may [laaa 
the current so produced round the 
wire of a galvanometer, and thua, 
by increasing the number of our I 
junctiona, and also by using a very Vv 
delicate galvanometer, we may get 
a veiy perceptible effect for the 
amallest heating of the upper junctiona. 
ment is called the tlierm,opile, and, in conjimction witli 
the reflecting galvanometer, it afturda tho mo3t delicate 

'means known for detecting small quantities of heat. 

B 1G2. Tho last transmutation on our list witli respect to 
absorbed heat is that in which this species of energy is 
transformed into radiant light and heat. This takes 
place whenever a hot body coola in an open space — the 
sun, for instance, parts with a largo quantity of his heat 
in this way ; and it is due, in part at least, to this process 
that a hot body cools in air, and wholly to it that such a 
hody cools in vacuo. It is, moreover, due to the pene- 
tration of our eye by radiant energy that we are able to 
Bee hot bodies, and thus the very fact that we see them 
implies that they are parting with theu- hoat 

Kadiant energy moves through space with the enormous 
Telocity of 138,000 milca in one second. It takes about 
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eight minutes to como fiora the sun to ouv caith, so that 
if our hiniixiaiy were to be suddenly extinguished, we 
shuuld liavo. eight minutes, rcsiiite before the catastrophe 
overtook ua. Besides the rays that aflect the eye, there 
are oUiei-3 which we camiot see, and which may therefore 
bo termed dark rays, A body, for instance, may not be 
hot enonjjh to be self-luminoua, and yet it may bo rapidly 
cooling and changing its heat into radiant energy, which 
is given oft' by the body, even although neither the eye 
nor tlte touch may bo competent to detect it. It may 
nevorthelcas be detected by the thermopile, which was 
doRci'ibed in Art. IGl. We tbua bce how strong is the 
likeness between a heated body and a sounding ona 
For just as a sounding body gives out part of its sound 
energy to the atmosphere around it, so does a heated 
body give out part of its heat energy to the ethereal 
medium around it When, however, we consider the 
mtea of motion of these energies through their re- 
spective media, there is a mighty ditferenee between 
the two, sound travelling thi'ough the air with tha 
velocity of 1100 feet a second, while I'adiant energy 
moves over no less a space than 188,000 miles in the 
same portion of time. 

Chemical Separation. 

1G3. AVe now come to the energy denoted by chemical 

seiiai'ation, such as we possess when we have coal or 

carbon in one place, and oxygen in another. Vei-y evi- 
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sntly tliis form of enei^ of position is transmuted into 
heat when we bum the coal, or cause it to combine with 
the oxygen of the air ; and generally, whenever chemical 
combination takes place, we have the production of heat, 
even although other circumstances may interfere to pre- 
vent ite recognition. 

I Now, in accordance with the principle of conservation, 
fb may be expected that, if a definite quantity of carbon 
Iff of hydi'ogen be buraed under given circumstances, 
tiiere will be a definite production of heat; that is to 
Bay, a ton of coals or of coke, when burned, will give ua 
BO many heat units, and neither more or less. We may, 
no doubt, bum our ton in such a way as to economize 
more or less of the heat produced ; but, as far as the mere 
production of heat is concerned, if the quantity and 
quality of the material burned and the circumstances of 
I combustion be the same, we expect the same amount of 
[beat 

164. The following table, derived from the roaearches 
' Andi'ews, and those of Favro and Silbennann, shows 
I how many rniita of heat we may get by burning a 
dlogramme of various substances. 

Units of liBit develuped by CoMBiisnoN in Oxygen. 

KilofframnieB oF Wnter raiaed 1° 0. 
BabBtance by tho combustion of oqo kilo- 

Bumed. gramme of BHCh Bubatanco. 

Hydrogen 34,135 

I^Wbon 7,900 

I Sulphur 2,263 
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KilojrrammeB of Walar raised I'O. 
Substanoe by the onmbnnt ion of one kilo- 

Burned, gramme oF each Bnbstonce. 

Phosphorus 5,747 

Zmc 1,301 

Iron 1,576 

Tin 1,233 

defiant Gas 11,900 

Akohol 7,016 

165. There are other methoda, besides combustion, by 
which chemical combination takes place. 

When, for instance, we plunge a piece of metallic iron 
into a eolution of copper, we find tliat when we take it 
out, ita surface is covered with copper.' Pai-t of the iron 
has been dissolved, taking the place of the copper, which 
has therefore been thrown, in ita metalHc state, upon the 
Bur&ice of the iron. Now, in this operation heat is given i 
out — we have in fact burned, or oxidized, the iron, and 
we are thus furnished with a means of arranging the 
metals, begiiming with that wliich gives out most heat,- 
when used to displace the metal at the other extremity I 
of the seriea 

166. The following list has been formed, on this prin- 
ciple, by Dr. Andrews ; — 

1. Zinc 5- Mercury 

2. Iron 6. Sliver 

3. Lead 7. Platinuiu 

4. Copper 
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—that is to say, the metal platinum can be displaced liy 
any other metal of the aeries, but we shall get moat heat 
if we u-se zinc to displace it 

We may therefore assume that if we displace a defi- 
nite quantity of platinum by a definite quantity of zinc, 
we shall get a definite amount of heat, Sujjpose, 
however, that instead of performing the operation in one 
step, we make two of it Let us, for instance, first of all 
displace copper by means of zinc, and then platinum by 
means of copper. Is it not possible that the one of these 
processes may be more fruitful in heat giving than the 
other ? Now, Andrews has shoivn us that we cannot 
gain an advantage over Nature in this way, and that if 
we use our zinc first of all to displace iron, or copper, or 
lead, and then use this metal to displace platinum, we 
shall obtain just the very same amount of heat as if we 
had used the zinc to displace the platinum at onca 

167. It ought here to be mentioned that, very generally, 
chemical action is accompanied with a change of 
molecular condition. 

A solid, for instance, may be changed into a liquid, 
or a gas into a liquid. Sometimes the one change 
counteracts the other as far as apparent heat is concerned; 
but sometimes, too, they co-operate together to increase 
the result Thus, when a gas is ahsoi'bed by water, 
much heat is evolveil, and w^e may suppose the result 
I to be due in part to chemical combination, and in part 
I to the condensation of the gaa into a liquid, by which 



means ita latent hcMit ia rendered sensible. On the 
other hand, when a liquid unitea with a solid, or when 
two solids unite with one another, and the product 
ia a liquid, we have very often the absurjition of 
heat, the heat rendered latent by the dissolution of 
the solid being more than that generated by combina- 
tion. Freezing mixtures owe their cooling properties 
to this cause; thus, if snow and salt be mixed to- 
gether, they liquefy each other, and the result is brine 
of a temperature much lower than that of either the 
ingi-ed tents. 

1C8. When heterogeneous metals, such as zinc aud 
copper, are soldered together, we have apparently a 
conversion of the energy of chemical sepai-ation into 
that of electrical separation. This was tirst suggested 
by Volta as the origin of the electrical separation which 
we see in the voltaic current, and recently ita existence 
has been distinctly proved by Sir W. Thomson. 

To render manifest this convereion of energy, let us 
solder a piece of zinc and copper together — if we now 
test the bar by means of a delicate electrometer we shall 
find that the zinc is positively, while the copper ia nega- 
tively, electidfied. We have here, therefore, an instance 
of the ti-ansmutation of one form of energy of position 
into another; so much energy of chemical separation 
disappearing in order to produce so much electrical sepa- 
ration. This explains the fact recorded in Art. 93, 
■where we saw that if a batteiy be insulated and its poles 
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kept apart, the one will be charged with positive, and 
the other with negative, electricity. 

169. But further, when such a voltaic battery is in 
action, we have a transmutation of chemical separation 
into electricity in motion. To see this, let us consider 
what takes place in such a battery. 

Here no doubt the sources of electrical excitement are 
the points of contact of the zinc and platinum, where, as 
we see by our last article, we have electrical separation 
produced. But this of itself would not produce a 
current, for an electrical current implies very consider- 
able energy, and must be fed by something. Now, in 
the voltaic battery we have two things which ac- 
company each other, and which are manifestly con- 
nected together. In the first place we have the com- 
bustion, or at least the oxidation and dissolution, of 
the zinc; and we have, secondly, the production of a 
powerful current. Now, evidently, the first of these is 
that which feeds the second, or, in other words, the 
energy of chemical separation of the metallic zinc is 
transmuted into that of an electrical current, the zinc 
being virtually burned in the process of transmutation. 

170. Finally, as far as we are aware, the energy of 
chemical separation is not directly transmuted into 
radiant light and heat^ 
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Electrical Separation, 
l7l. In the first place the energy of electrical eepara- 
'tion is obviously transmuted into that of vts-ible "motion, 

whtin two oppositely electrified bodies approach each 

other. 
I 172. Again, it ia transmuted into a current of 
metectr-idty, and ultimately into heat, when a spark passes 
I'between two oppositely electrified bodies. 
I It ought, therefore, to be borne in mind that when the 
■ ^ash ie seen there ia no longer electricity, what we see 
W being merely air, or some other material, intensely heated 
J- by the discharge. Thus a man might be rendered in- 
!■ Sensible by a fiaah of lightning without his seeing the 
i flash — for the effect of the discharge upon the man, and 
ft its effect in heating the air, might be phenomena so 
fCearly simultaneous that the man might become in- 
I aensiljle before ho could perceive the flash. 

I Electricity in Motion. 

I 173. This energy is transmuted into that of visible 
W- motion when two wires conveying electrical currents in 
I' the same direction attract each other. When, for in- 
I stance, two circular currents float on water, botli going 
I in the direction of the bands of a watch, we have seen 
Bfrom Art 100 that they will move towards each other. 
I Now, here there is, in truth, a lessening of the intensity 
ft of each cunent when the motion is taking place, for 
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we know (Art, lOi) that when a circuit ia moved into 
the presence of another circuit conveying a current, 
there ia produced by induction a current in the opposite 
direction ; and hence we perceive that, when two similar 
currenta appi-oach each other, each ia diminished hy 
means of this inductive influence — ^in fact, a certain 
amount of cun'ent energy disappears from existence 
in order tliat an equivalent amount of the energy of 
visible motion may be produced. 

174. Klectricity in motion is transmuted into heat 
during the passage of a current along a thin wire, ur any 
badly conducting substance — the wire is heated in con- 
sequence, and may even become white hot. Moat 
frequently the energy of an electric current is Spent in 
heating the wires and other materials that form the 
circuit Now, the energy of such a current ia fed by the 
burning or oxidation of the motal (generally zinc) which 
ia used in the circuit, so that the ultimate effect of this 
combustion is the heating of the various wires and other 
materials through which the current passes. 

175. "Wo may, in truth, burn or oxidize zinc in two 
ways — we may oxidize it, as we have just seen, in the 
Toltaic battery, and we shall find that by the combustion 
of a kilogramme of zinc a definite amount of heat is 
produced. Or we may oxidize our zinc by dissolving it 
in acid in a single vessel, when, withoiit going through the 
intermediate process of a current, we sliall get just as 
much heat out of a kilogramme of zinc bs we did in the 
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foHDcr casa In fact, whether we oxidize our zinc by the 
battery, or in the ordinary way, the quantity of heat 
produced will always bear tho same relation to the 
quantity of zinc consiuned^ the only difference being 
that, in the onlinary way of oxidizing zinc, the heat ia 
genei-atcd in tho vessel containing the zinc and acid, 
while in the battery it may make its ap^jearance a 
thousand miles away, if we have a sufficiently long wire 
to convey our current 

176. This is, perhaps, the right jilace for alluding to a 
discovery of Peltier, that a current of positive electricity 
passing across a junction of bismuth and antimony in 
the direction from the bismuth to the antimony appears 
to produce cold. 

To understand the significance of this fact we must 
consider it in connection with the thermo- electric 
current, which we have seen, fi-om Art. ICl, is established 
in a ch'cuit of bismuth and antimony, of which one 
junction is hotter than the other. Suppose we have a 
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ci^x^uit of tliis kind with both its junctions 
at the temperature of 100° C. to begin with. 
Suppose, next, that while we pi-otect one 
junction, we expose the other to the open 
air — it vriU, of course, lose heat, so that 
the protected junction will now bo hotter 
than the other. The consequence will be 
(Ai-t 161) that a current of positive elec- 
tricity win pass along the protected juno- 
tiuu from the bismuth to the antimony. 
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NoWj here we have an apparent anomalj, fur the 
dixniit ia cooling — that is to eay, it is losing energy 
■' — but at the very same time it ia manifesting energy 
■ in another shape, namely, in that of an electric current, 
which is ciiculating round it. Clearly, then, eome of 
tiie heat of this circuit must be spent in generating 
this cun'ent; in fact, we should expect the circuit to 
act as a heat engine, only producing current energy 
instead of mechanical energy, and hence (Ai^t 152) we 
sliould expect to see a conveyance of heat fi-um the 
hotter to the colder ^larts of the circuit. Now, this is 
precisely what the current does, for, passing along the 
hotter junction, in the direction of the arrow-head, it 
cools that junction, and heats the colder one at 0, — in 
other words, it carries heat from the hotter to the coldei' 
pai-te of the cii-cuit. We should have been very much 
Burpiised had such a curi'ent cooled c and heated ii, 
for then we should have had a manifestation of cuixent 
energy, accomjianied with the conveyance of heat from a 
colder to a hotter substance, which is against the piinciple 
of Art 152. 

177. Finally, the energy of electricity in motion is 
converted into that of diemkal separation, when a 
curi'ent of electiicity is made to decompose a body. 
Pai-t of the energy of the current is spent in this process, 
and we shall get so much less heat from it in conse- 
quence. Suppose, for instance, that by oxidizing so 
much zinc in the battery we got, under urdiuaiy cucum- 
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stances, 100 unite of heat Let us, however, set the 
battery to decompose water, and we shall probably find 
that by oxidizing the same amount of zinc we get now 
only 80 units of heat Clearly, then, the deficiency or 
20 units have gone to decompose the water. Now, if we 
explode the mixed gases which are the result of the 
decomposition, we shall get back these 20 units of 
heat precisely, and neither more nor less ; and thus we 
Bee that amid all such changes the yuautity of energy 
remains the same. 

Radiant Entrgy. 

178, This form of energy ia converted into ahsorhed 
heat whenever it falls upon an opaque substance— some of 
it, however, is generally conveyed away hy reilexion, but 
the remainder is absorbed by the body, and consequently 
heats it 

It is a curious question to ask what becomes of the 
radiant bgbt from the sun that is not absorbed either by 
the planets of our system, or by any of the stara We 
can only reply to such a question, that as far as we can 
jvdge from our pj-eaent knowledge, the radiant energy 
that is not absorbed must be conceived to be traversing 
space at the rate of 188,000 miles a second, 

179, There is only one more transmutation of radiant 
energy that we know of, and that is when it promotes 
ckem'lcal ae'paratlon. Thus, certain rays of the sun are 
known to have the power of decomposing chloride of 
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silver, and other chemical compounds. Now, in all such 
cases there is a transmutation of radiant energy into 
that of chemical separation. The sun's rays, too, decom- 
pose carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, the carbon 
going to form the woody fibre of the plant, while the 
oxygen is set free into the air; and of course a certain 
proportion of the energy of the solar rays is consumed 
in promoting this change, and we have so much less 
heating effect in consequence. 

But all the solar rays have not this power — ^for the 
property of promoting chemical change is confined to the 
blue and violet rays, and some others which are not 
visible to the eye. Now, these rays are entirely absent 
fiom the radiation of bodies at a comparatively low 
temperature, such as an ordinary red heat, so that a 
photographer would find it impossible to obtain the 
picture of a red-hot body, whose only light was in itself. 

180. The actinic, or chemically active, rays of the sun 
decompose carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, and they 
disappear in consequence, or are absorbed ; this may, 
therefore, be the reason why very few such rays are either 
reflected or transmitted from a sun-lit leaf, in conse- 
quence of which the photographer finds it difficult to 
obtain an image of such a leaf; in other words, the rays 
which would have produced a chemical change on his 
photographic plate have all been used up by the leaf for 
peculiar purposes of its own. 

181. And here it is important to bear in mind that 
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while animals in the act of breathing consume the 
oxygen of the air, turning it into carbonic acid, plants, 
on the other hand, restore the oxygen to the air ; thus 
the two kingdoms, the animal and the vegetable, work 
into each other's hands^ and the purity of the atmosphere 
is kept up. 



CHAPTER Y. 

mSTORtCAL SKETCH : THE DI88IPA TION OF 

ENERGY. 

182. In the last chapter we have endeavoured to ex- 
hibit the various transmutations of energy, and, while 
domg so, to briing forward evidence in favour of the 
theory of conservation, showing that it enables us to 
couple together known laws, and also to discover new 
ones— showing, in fine, that it bears about with it aU the 
marks of a true hypothesis. 

It may now, perhaps, be instructive to look back and 
endeavour to trace the progress of this great conception, 
from its first beginning among the ancients, up to its 
triumphant establishment by the labours of Joule and 
his fellow-workers. 

183. Mathematicians inform us that if matter consists 
of atoms or smaU parts, which are actuated by forces 
depending only upon the distances between these parts, 
and not upon the velocity, then it may be demonstrated 
that the law of conservation of energy wiU hold good. 
Thus we see that conceptions regarding atoms and their 
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fi)rces aro allied to conceptions regarding enei^. A 
medium of wome sort pervading apace seems also neces- 
sary to our theory. In fine, a universe composed of 
atoms, with some sort of medium between them, is t 
bo regarded aa the machine, and the laws of energy as 
the laws of working of this machine. It may be that 
a theory of atoms of this sort, with a medium between 
them, is not after all the simplest, but we are proba- 
bly not yet prepared for any more general hypothesis. 
Now, we have only to look to our own solar system, in 
order to see on a large scale an illustration of this concep- 
tion, for there we have the various heavenly bodies attracfr 
ing one another, with forces depending only on the dis- 
tances between them, and independent of the velocities; 
and we have likewise a medium of some sort, in virtue of 
which radiant energy is conveyed from the sun to the earth. 
Perhaps we shall not greatly err if we regard a molecule 
as representing on a small scale something analogous to 
the solar system, while the various atoms which con- 
stitute the molecule may be likened to the vai'ious bodies 
of the solar system. The short historical sketch which 
we are about to give will embi'ace, therefore, along with 
energy, the progress of thought and speculation with 
respect to atoms and also with respect to a medium, in- 
asmuch as these subjects ai-o intimately connected with 
the doctrines of euei-gy. 
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Heraditua on Energy. 

184 Heraditus, who flourished at Ephesus, RC. 500, 
declared that fire was the great cause, and that all things 
were in a perpetual flux. Such an expression will no 
doubt be regarded as very vague in these days of pre- 
cise physical statements; and yet it seems clear that 
Heraclitus must have had a vivid conception of the 
innate restlessness and energy of the universe, a concep- 
tion allied in character to, and only less precise than that 
of modem philosophers, who regard matter as essentially 
dynamical 

Derriocritus on Atoms. 

185. Democritus, who was born 470 B.C., was the 
originator of the doctrine of atoms, a doctrine which in 
the hands of John Dalton has enabled the human mind 
to lay hold of the laws which regulate chemical changes, 
as well as to picture to itself what is there taking place. 
Perhaps there is no doctrine that has nowadays a more 
intimate connection with the industries of life than this 
of atoms, and it is probable that no intelligent director of 
chemical industry among civilized nations fails to picture 
to his own mind, by means of this doctrine, the inner 
nature of the changes which he sees with his eyes. Now, 
it is a curious circumstance that Bacon should have 
lighted upon this very doctrine of atoms, in order to 
point one of his philosophical morals. 
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" Nor IB it lees an evil " (suttb he), "that in their philonnphiefl 
and contemplatiims men spend their labour in investigating 
and treating of the first principlue of things, and the extreme 
limite of nature, when oil that is nscful and of avail in 
opemtion is to be fonnd in -what ia intermediate. Hence it 
happens that men continue to abstrtict Nature till they arrive 
at potential and nnformed matter; and agmn they continue 
to divide Natnre, nntil they have arrived at the atom ; things 
which, even if true, can be of little use in helping on the 
fortoneB o( men." 

Surely we ought to learn a lesson from these remarka 
of the great Father of exjMirimental Rcience, an<l be very 
cautious before we diamiss any branch of knowledge or 
train of thought as essentially iinpro&tablGL 

Aristotle on a Medium. 

180. As regards the existence of a medium, it ia re- 
marked liy Whewell that the ancients also caught a glimpae 
of the idea of a medium, by which the qualities of iMxiies, 
as colours and sounds are perceived, and he quotes the 
following from Aristotle ;— 

"In a void there could be no difference of up and down; 
tor, as in nothing there are no differeucea, so there are none 
in a privation or negation," 

Upon this the historian of science remarka, " It ia 
easily seen that such a mode of reasoning elevates 
the familiar forms of Janguage, and the intellectual con- 
nexions of terras, to a supremacy over facts." 

Nevertheless, may it not be replied that oui- conceptions 
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of matter are deduced fi*om the familiar experience, that 
certain portions of space affect us in a certain manner ; 
and, consequently, are we not entitled to say there must 
be something where we experience the difference of up 
or down? Is there, after all, a very great difference 
between this argument and that of modem physicists in 
favour of a plenum, who tell us that matter cannot act 
where it is not ? 

Aristotle seems also to have entertained the idea that 
light is not any body, or the emanation of any body (for 
that, he says, would be a kind of body), and that there- 
fore light is an energy or act 

The Ideas of the Ancients were not Prolific, 

187. These quotations render it evident that the 
ancients had, in some way, grasped the idea of the 
essential unrest and energy of things. They had also the 
idea of small particles or atoms, and, finally, of a medium 
of some sort. And yet these ideas were not prolific — 
they gave rise to nothing new. 

Now, while the historian of science is unquestionably 
right in his criticism of the ancients, that their ideas 
were not distinct and appropriate to the facts, yet we 
have seen that they were not wholly ignorant of the 
most profound and deeply-seated principles of the mate- 
rial universe. In the great hymn chanted by Nature, the 
fundamental notes were early heard, but yet it required 
long centuries of patient waiting for the practised ear of 
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the skilled rnnsician to appreciate the mighty harmony 
aright. Or, |H!ihaps, the attempts of the ancienta were 
as the fikctehcs of a cliilrl who just contrives to ex- 
hibit, in a rude way, the leading outlines of a buUding ; 
while the conceptions of the practised physicist are more 
allied to those of the architect, or, at least, of one who 
has realized, to some extent, the architect's views. 

188. Theancients possessed greatgenius and intellectual 
power, but they were deficient in physical conceptions, 
and, in consequence, their ideas were not prolifia It 
cannot indeed lie said that we of the present age are 
deficient in such conceptions ; nevertheless, it may be 
questioned whether there is not a tendency to rush into 
the opposite extreme, and to work physical conceptions to 
an excess. Let us be cautious that in avoiding Scylla, we 
do not rush into Chaiybdis. For the universe has more 
than one point of view, and there are possibly regions 
which will not yield their treasures to the most deter- 
mined physicists, armed only with kilogrammes and 
metres and standaid clucks. 

Deecariee, Newton, and Huyghens on a Jttedium. 

189, In modem times Descartes, author of the vertical 
hypothesis, necessarily presupposed the existence of a 
medium in inter- planetary spaces, but on the other hand 
he was one of the originatore of that idea which regards 
light as a series of particles shot out from a luminous 
body. Newton likewise conceived the existence of a 
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idium, although he became an advocate of the theory of 
Qiiseion. It is to Huyghens that the credit beloDgs of 
aving fii-st conceived the undulatory theory of light 
with sufficient distinctness to account for double refrac- 
tion. After him, Young, Fresnel, and their followers, 
I' have greatly developed the theory, enabling it to account 

E- the most complicated and wonderful phenomena. 
Bacon on Heat 
190, With regard to the nature of heat, Bacon, what- 
er may be thought of his arguments, seema clearly to 
ve recognized it as a species of motioa He says, 
" From these instances, viewed together and individually, 
the nature of which heat is the limitation seema to be 
motion ; " and again he says, " But when we say of 
motion that it stands in the place of a genus to heat, we 
meaji to convey, not tliat heat generates inolion or motion 
■t falthough even botli may be true in some cases), but 
it ^sential heat is motion and notliing else." 
Nevertheless it required nearly three centm-iea before 
the true theory of heat was sufficiently rooted to develop 
into a productive hypothesis. 

Principle of Virtual Velocifim 

191. In a previous cliapter we have already detailed 

the labours in respect of heat of Davy, Rumford, and 

Joule. Galileo and Newton, if they did not gi'asp the 

[ynamical nature of heat, had yet a dear conception of 
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the functions of a machine. The former saw that what 
we gain in power we lose in apace j while the latter went 
fiirtlier, and saw that a maeliine, if left to itself, ia strictly 
limited in the amount of work which it can accomplish, 
although its energy may vary from that of motion to 
tliat of position, and back again, accoi-ding to the 
geometric laws of the machine. 

Rise of true Conceptions regarding Work. 
192, There can, we tliink, be no question that the great 
development of industrial operations in the present age 
has indirectly furthered our conceptions regarding work. 
Humanity invaiiably strives to escape aa much as 
possible from hard work. In the days of old those 
who had the power got slaves to work for them ; 
but even then the master had to give some kind of 
equivalent for the work done. For at the very lowest a 
slave is a machine, and must be fed, and is moreover apt 
to prove a very troublesome machine if not properly 
dealt with. The great improvements in the steam 
engine, introduced by Watt, have done as much, perhaps, 
as the abolition of slavery to benefit the working man. 
The hard work of the world has been put upon iron 
shoulders, that do not smart; and, in consequence, we have 
had an immense extension of industry, and a great 
ameUoration in tlie position of the lower classes of man- 
kind. But if we liave transferred our hard work to 
machineB, it is necessary to know how to question 
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machine — ^how to say to it. At what rate can you 
labour ? how much work can you turn out in a day ? 
It is necessary, in fact, to have the clearest possible idea 
of what work ia 

Our readers will see fi*om all this that men are not 
likely to err in their method of measuring work. The 
principles of measurement have been stamped as it were 
with a brand into the veiy heart and brain of humanity. 
To the employer of machinery or of hiunan labour, a 
false method of measuring work simply means ruin ; he 
is likely, therefore, to take the greatest possible pains to 
anive at accuracy in his determination. 

Perpetual Motion, 

193. Now, amid the crowd of workers smarting from 
the curse of labour, there rises up every now and then 
an enthusiast, who seeks to escape by means of an artifice 
from this insupportable tyranny of work. Why not 
construct a machine that will go on giving you work 
without limit without the necessity of being fed in any 
way. Nature must have some weak point in her armour ; 
there must surely bfe some way of getting round her ; she 
is only tyrannous on the surface, and in order to stimulate 
our ingenuity, but will yield with pleasure to the per- 
sistence of genius. 

Now, what can the man of science say to such an 
enthusiast ? He cannot tell him that he is intimately 
acquainted with all the forces of Nature, and can prove 
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' that perpetual motion is impossible; fur, in truth, he 
Itnows very little of these forces. But he does think 
that he has entered into the spirit and design of Nature, 
and therefore he denies at once the possibility of such 
a machine. But he denies it intelligently, and works 
out this denial of his into a theory which enables hiin 
to discover numerous and valuable relations between the 
properties of matter — produces, in fact, the laws of energy 
and the great principle of conservation. 

Tkemy of Conservation. 

IQi. We have thus endeavoured to give a short sketch 
of the history of energy, including its allied problems, up 
to the dawn of the strictly scientific period. We have 
Been that the unfniitfulness of the earlier views was due 
to a want of scientific clearness in the conceptions enter- 
tained, and we have now to say a few words regarding 
the theory of consei-vation. 

Here also the way was pointed out by two philoso- 
phers, namely, Grove in this country, and Mayer on 
the continent, who showed certain relations between 
the various forms of enei'gy ; the name of Seguin 
ought likewise to be mentioned. Nevertheles.?, to 
Joule belongs the honour of estabhshing the theory on 
an incontrovei'tible basis : for, indeed, this is pre- 
eminently a case where speculation has to be tested by 
unimpeachable ^perimental evidence. Here the magni- 
tude of the principle is so vast, and ita importance is so 
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great, tbat it requires the strong fire of genius, joined to 
the patient laLours of tho scientific experimentalist, to 
forge the rough ore into a good weapon that will cleave 
lis way through all obstacles iuto the very citadel of 
L Kature, and into her most secret recesses. 
I Following closely upon the labours of Joule, we have 
K ihose of William and James Thomson, Helmholtz, Ran- 
I Mne, Clauaius, Tait, Andrews, Maxwell, who, along 
L with many others, have advanced the subject ; and while 
kJoule gave his chief attention to the laws which regu- 
Klate the traiLsmutation of mechanical energy into heat, 
KThumsoQ, Rankine, and Clausius gave theirs to the con- 
9 Terse problem, or that which relates to the transmutation 
I of heat into mechanical energy. Thomson, especially, 
vlias pushed forward so resolutely fi'om this point of view 
Rthat he has succeeded in grasping a principle scarcely 
Ifioferior in importance to that of the conservation of 
w energy itself, and of this piinciple it behoves us now to 
■speak. 

K JHasipation of Energy. 

B 195, Joule, we have said, proved the law according 
Kto which work may bo changed into heat; and Thomson 
■and others, that according to which heat may bo changed 
■Into work. Now, it occurred to Thomson that there was 
la very important and significant difference between these 
■two laws, consisting in the fact that, wliile you can with 
■the greatest ease tiunsfoim work into lieat, you can by 
bo method in your power tran^ifonu all the heat back 
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again into work. In fact, the process is not a reversible 
one ; and tlio consequence is that the mechanical tmergy 
of tlie universe is becoming every day more and more 
dianged into hoat, 

It is easily seen that if the process were reversible, 
one fonn of a perpetual motion wouid not be impossi- 
tle. For, without attempting to create energy by a 
machine, all that would bo needed for a perpetual motion 
would bo the moans of utilizing the vast stores of heat 
that lie in all the substances around us, and eonveiiing 
them into work. The work would no doubt, by means 
of friction and otherwise, be ultimately reconverted into 
heat; but if the process be reversible, the heat could 
again be converted into work, and so on for ever. But 
the irreversibility of the process puts a stop to all this. 
In fact, I may convince myself by rubbing a metal 
button on a piece of wood how easily work can be 
converted into heat, while the mind completely fails to 
suggest any method by which this heat can be recon- 
verted into work. 

Now, if this process goes on, and always in one 
du-ection, there can be no doubt about the issua The 
meelianical energy of the universe will be more and 
more transformed into universally diffiised heat, tmtil the' 
universe will no longer be a tit abode for living beings. 

The conclusion is a startling one, and, in order to 
bring it more vividly before our readers, let us now pro- 
ceed to actjuaint om'selves with the vaiioua forma of us&- 
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fill energy that are at present at our disposal, and at the 
same time endeavour to trace the ultimate sources of 
these supplies. 

Natural Energies and their Sourceo. 

196. Of energy in repose we have the following 
varieties : — (1.) The energy of fuel. (2.) That of food. 
(3.) That of a head of water. (4.) That which may be 
derived from the tides. (5.) The energy of chemical 
separation implied in native sulphur, native iron, &c. 

Then, with regard to energy in action, we have mainly 
the following varieties : — 

(1.) The energy of air in motion. (2.) That of water 
in motion. 

FueL 

197. Let us begin first with the energy implied in fueL 
We can, of course, bum fuel, or cause it to combine with 
the oxyg(Mi of the air ; and we are thereby provided with 
lai^e quantities of heat of high temperatuie, by means of 
which we may not only warm ourselves and cook our 
food, but also drive our heat-engines, using it, in fact, as 
a source of mechanical power. 

Fuel is of two varieties — wood and coal Now, if we 
consider the origin of these we shall see that they are 
produced by the sun's rays. Certain of these rays, 
as we have already remarked (Art. 180), decompose 
carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, setting free the 
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oxygen, wliile the carbon is used for the structure or 
wood of the plant. Now, the energy of these rays is 
Bpcnt in this process, and, indeed, there is not enough 
of such enei^ left to produce a good photographic im- 
pression of the leaf of a plant, because it is all spent in 
ujaking wood. 

We thus see that the energy implied in wood is 
derived from the sun's rays, and the same remark applies 
to coal Indeed, the only difterence between wood and 
coal is one of age : wood being recently turned out from 
Nature's laboratory, while thousands of years have elapsed 
since coal formed the leaves of living plants. 

19S. We are, therefore, perfectly justified in sayingthat 
the energy of fuel is derived from the sun's rays ; • coal 
being the store which Nature has laid up as a siiecies of 
capital for ua, while wood is our precarious yearly income. 

We are thus at present very much in the position 
of a young heir, who has only recently come into his 
estate, and who, not content with the income, is rapidly 
squandering his realized property. This subject has been 
forpibly brought before us by Professor Jevons, who 
has remarked that not only are we spending our 
capital, but we ai'e spending the most available and 
valuable part of it. For we are now using the surface 
coal ; but a time will come when this will be exhausted, 
and we shaU be compelled to go deep down for oiu- 

imparativDlj eaify period 
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supijlies. Now, regarded as a source of energy, such 
supplies, if far down, will be leaa effective, for we have 
to deduct tlie amount of energy requisite in ui'der to 
bring them to the surface. The result is that we must 
contemjilate a time, however far distant, wlien our suj>- 
plies of coal will be exhausted, and we shall be com- 
pelled to resort to otlier sources of enL'i^. 

Food. 
199. The energy of food ia analogous to that of fut-l, 
and serves similar purpoaea. For just- as fuel may be 
used either for producing heat or for doing work, so food 
has a twofold office to perfonn. In the firet place, by its 
gi-adual oxidation, it keeps up the tcmperattu'e of the 
body; and in the next place it is used as a source of 
energy, on which to draw for the performance of work. 
Thus a man or a horse that works a great deal requires 
to eat more food than if he does not work at all. Thus, 
also, a prisoner condemned to hard labour requires a 
better diet than one who does not work, and a soldier 
during the fatigues of war finds it necessary to eat mora 
than during a time of peace. 

Our food may bo either of animal or vegetable origin — 
if it be the latter, it is immediately deiived, like fuel, 
from the energy of the sun's rays ; hut if it be the former, 
the only difference is that it has passed through the body 
fi>f an animal before coming to us : the animal has eaten 
I, and we have eaten the animal 
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In fact, we luako use of tlie animal not only as a 
vai'iety of uuti'itious food, but also to enable us indh-ectly 
to utilize those vegetable products, sucli aa grasses, which 
we could not make use of directly with our present 
digestive organa 

Head of Water. 

200. The enci^ of a head of water, like that of fuel 
and food, is brought about by the sun's rays. For the 
sun vaporizes the water, which, condensed again in up- 
land districts, becomes available as a head of water. 

There is, however, the difference that fuel and food are 
due to the actinic power of the sun's rays, while the 
evaporation and condensation of water are caused rather 
by their heating efiect. 

Tidal Energy. 

201. Tlje energy derived from the tides has, however, 
a different origin. In Art 133 we have endeavoured to 
show how the moon acts upon the fluid portions of 
our globe, the result of this action being a very gradual 
stoppage of the energy of rotation of the earth. 

It ia, therefore, to this motion of rotation that we 
must look as the origin of any available energy dciivcd 
from tidal milU, 
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Native Sulphur, Jkc 

202. The last variety of available energy of position 
in our list is that implied in native sulphur, native iron, 
&c. It has been remarked by Professor Tait, to whom 
this method of reviewing our forces is due, that this may 
be the primeval form of energy, and that the interior of 
the earth may, as far as we know, be wholly composed of 
matter in its uncombined form. As a source of available 
energy it is, however, of no practical importanca 

Air and Water in Motion, 

203. We proceed next to those varieties of available 
energy which represent motion, the chief of which are 
air in motion and water in motion. It is owing to the 
former that the mariner spreads his sail, and carries his 
vessel from one part of the earth^s surface to another, 
and it is likewise owing to the same influence that the 
windmill grinds our com. Again, water in motion is 
used perhaps even more frequently than air in motion as 
a source of motive power. 

Both these varieties of energy are due without doubt 
to the heating effect of the sun*s rays. We may, there- 
fore, aflSrm that with the exception of the totally insig- 
nificant supply of native sulphur, &c., and the small 
number of tidal mills which may be in operation, all 
our available energy is due to the sun. 
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decomposition belong only to sources of exceedingly LigU 
temperature, nucli as the sun." 

7s the Sun an Exceptiont 

206. We may, therefore, take it for granted that a per- 
petual light, like a perpetual motion, is an impossibility ; 
and we have then to inqiiiro if the same argument 
applies to oiu' sun, or if an exception is to be made in 
his favoim Does the sun stand upon a footing of hie 
own, or is it merely a question of time with Imn, as wiUi 
all other instances of high temperature heat ? Before 
attempting to answer this question let us inquire into the 
probable oiigin of the sun's heat. 

Ori'jin of Hie Sun's Heat 

207. Now, some might be disposed to cut the Gordiiui 
knot of such an inquiry by asserting that our luminary 
was at first ci-eated hot; yet the scientific mind finila 
itself dlsincUned to repose upon such an assertion. We 
pick np a round pebble from the beach, and at once 
acknowledge there has been some physical cause for tha 
shape into which it has been worn. And so with regard 
to the heat of the sun, we mu.st ask ourselves if there 
be not some cause not wholly imaginary, but one which 
we know, or at least suspect, to be perhaps still in opera- 
tion, which can account fur the heat of the sun. 

Now, here it ie more easy to show what cannot 
* Tliis romarlc to due to Sir William ThomeoQ. 
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account for tlie sun's heat than what can do so. We 
naay, for instance, Ije peifcctly certain that it cannot 
have heen caused by chemical action. The most probablo 
theory is that which was first worked out by Hehnholtz 
and Thomson ; * and which attributes the heat of the 
sun to the primeval energy of position possessed by it« 
particles. In other woi-ds, it is supposed that these pai'ti- 
cles originally existed at a great distance from each other, 
and that, being endowed with the force of gravitation, they 
have since gradually come together, while in tliis process 
heat has been generated just as it would be if a stone were 
dropped from the top of a clilf towards the earth. 

208. Nor is this case wholly imaginary, but wo have 
Bome reason for thinking that it may still be in operation 
in the case of certain nebulre which, both in their consti- 
tution as revealed by tlie spectroscope, and in their 
general ajipearance, impress the beliolder with the idea 
that they are not yet fully condensed into their ultimate 
shape and size. 

If we allow that by this means our luminary has 
obtained his wonderful store of high-class energj', we , 
have yet to inquire to what extent this o];>eration is 
going on at the present moment Is it only a thing 
of the past, or is it a thing also of the present? I 
think we may reply that the sun cannot be condensing 
very fast, at least, within liistoiical timea For if the 
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sun were sensiVily larger than at present his total eclipse 
Ly the moon would l>e imposaible. Now, sueli eclipsea 
Lave taken jilace. at any rate, for several thouaands of years. 
Doubtless a small army of ineteora may bo falling into 
our luminary, wliich would by tliia fall tend to augment 
his heat ; yet the supply derived from this source muat 
Biu-ely be insignificant. But if the sun be not at present 
condensing so fast as to derive any sufficient heat fi.'om this 
process, and if his energy be very sparingly recruited 
from without, it necessai-ily follows that he is in the 
position of a man whose expenditure exceeds his income. 
He is living upon his capital, and is destined to sliare the 
fate of all who act in a similar manner. We must, there- 
fore, contemplate a future period when he will be poorer 
in energy than he is at present, and a period still further 
in the future when ho wiU altogether cease to shina 

Probable Fate of the Universe. 
209. If this be the fate of the high temperature 
enei^y of the universe, let us think for a moment what 
will happen to its visible enei^y. We have spoken 
already about a medium pervading space, the office of 
which appears to be to degrade and ultimately extinguish 
all differential motion, just as it tends to reduce and ulti- 
mately equalize all difference of temperature. Thus the 
universe would ultimately become an equally heated 
mass, utterly worthless as far as the production of work 
is concerned, since such production depends upon differ- 
ence of temperature. 
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Although, therefore, in a strictly nieclianical aonse, 
there ia a conBorvation of energy, yet, aa rej^rda uae- 
fuhiesa or fitnesa for living buinga, tho energy of the 
nniverso ia in process of deterioration. Universally 
idiSiiaed heat forma what we may call the great waste- 
heap of the universe, and this is gi'owing larger year 
"by year. At present it docs not sensibly obtrude itself, 
hut who knows that the time may not arrive when we 
Hhall be practically conacioua of ita growing bigness ? 

21<). It will be seen that in this chapter we have re- 
garded the universe, not as a collection of matter, but 
rather as an energetic agent — in fact, aa a lamp. Now, it 
haa been well pointed out by Thomson, tliat looked at in 
this light, the universe is a system that had a beginning 
and must have an end; for a pi-oceas of degradation 
cannot be eternal If we could view the universe as a 
candle not ht, then it is perhaps conceivable to regard it 
as having been always in existence ; but if we regard it 
rather as a candle that has been lit, we become absolutely 
certain that it cannot have been burning from eternity, 
and that a time will come when it will cease to bum. 
We are led to look to a beginning in which the particles 
of matter were in a diffuse chaotic state, hut endowed 
with the power of gravitation, and we are led to look to 
an end in which the whole universe will be one equally 
heated inert mass, and from wliich everything like life or 
motion or beauty will have utterly gone away. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TBE POSITION OF LIFS. 

211, We have hitherto confined ourselves itlmort| 
entirely to a discussion of the laws of energj-. «s tbea 
affect inanimate matter, and have taken little or nosooounl 
of the position of life. ' We have been content TCry muel 
to remain Bpeetatora of the contest, apparently forgetful 
that we are at all concerned in the issue. But the con- 
flict in not one which admits of on-lookers, — it h & oni- 
versal conflict in which we must all take our share. 
may not, therefore, be amiss if we endeavour to a 
as woll BS we can, our true position. 

Twofold nature of Equilibrium. 
S12. One of our earliest mechanical lessons is on t 
twofold nature of equilibrium. We are told that thiA I 
may be of two kinds, siahle and unstable, and a veiyl 
good illustration of these two kinds is fumisbed by an; I 
egg. Let U3 take a smooth level table, and place an egg I 
upon it ; we oil know in what manner the egg will lift I 
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on the table. It will remain at rest, tliat is to say, it 
will be in equilibrium ; and not only so, but it will bo in 
stable equilibrium. To prove this, let ua try to displace 
it with our finger, and we shall find that when we remove 
the pressure the egg will speedily return to its previous 
position, and will come to rest after one or two oscilla- 
tions. Furthermore, it has required a sensible espendituro 
of energy to displace the egg. All tliis we express by 
saying that the egg is in stable equilibrium. 

» Mechanical Itistahility. 

213. And now let ua try to balance the egg upon its 
longer axis. Probably, a sufficient amount of care will 
enable us to achieve this also. But the operation is a 
difficult one, and requires great delicacy of touch, and even 
after we have succeeded we do not know how long our 
success may last The slightest impulse from without, the 
merest breath of air, may be sufficient to overturn the 
egg, which is now most evidently in unstable equilibrium. 
If the egg be thus balanced at the very edge of the table, 
it is quite probable that in a few minutes it may topple 
over upon the floor; it is what we may ijall an even 
chance whether it will do so, or merely fall upon the 
table. Not that mere chance has anything to do with 
it, or that its raovementa ai'e without a cause, but we 
mean that its movements are decided by some external 
impulse so exceedingly small as to be utterly beyond our 
powers of observation. In fact, before making the tiial 
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we Iiave carefully removed everything like a current oi 
air, or want of level, or external impulse of any kind, 
BO that wlion the e^ falls we are comjiletely unable to 
assign the origia of the impulse that has caused it to 
do BO. 

214, Now, if the e^ happens to fall over the table 
upon the floor, there is a Bomewhat considerable trans- 
mutation of energy ; for the energy of position of the egg, 
due to the height which it occupied on the table, has all 
at once been changed into energy of motion, in the first 
place, and into heat in the second, when the egg cornea 
into contact with the floor. 

K, however, the egg happens to fall upon the table, the 
transmutation of energy is comparatively small. 

It thus appears that it depends upon some external 
impulse, so iufiuitesimally small as to elude our observa- 
tion, whether the egg shall fall upon the floor and give 
rise to a comparatively large transmutation of enei^, or 
whether it shall fall upon the table and give rise to 8 
transmutation comparatively am all. 

Cli&iiiicol Instability. 

215. We thus see that a body, or system, in unstable 
equilibrium may become subject to a very considerable 
transmutation of energy, arising out of a very small 
cause, or antecedent. In the case now mentioned, the I 
force is that of giavitation, the aiTangement being one of ' 
visible mechanical instability. But we may have a sub- J 
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stance, or system, in which the force at work is not gravity, 
Imt chemical affinity, and the substance, or system, may, 
under certain peculiar conditions, become di&mically 
unstable. 

When a Rubstance is chemically unstable, it means 
that the slightest impulse of any kind may determine 
a chemical change, just aa in the case of the egg the 
slightest impulse from without occcasioned a mechanical 
displacement. 

In fine, a substance, or system, chemically unstable 
bears a relation to chemical affinity somewhat similar 
to that which a mechanically unstable system bears 
to gravity. Gunpowder is a familiar instance of 
a chemically unstable substance. Here tlie slightest 
spark may prove the precursor of a sudden chemical 
change, accompanied by the instantaneous and violent 
generation of a vast volume of heated gas. The various 
explosive compounds, such as gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine. 
the fulminates, and many moi'e, are all instances of 
stmcturea which are chemically unatahlo. 



are of two kiiuls. 
216. When we speak of a structure, or a machine, or 
& system, we simply mean a number of individual par- 
ticles associated together in producing some definite 
result. Thus, the solar system, a timepiece, a rifle, are 
examples of inanimate machines; while an animal, a 
human being, an army, are examples of animated struc- 
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tiires or macliinca Now, siich macliines or structurea 
are of two kinds, wliich differ from one another not 
only in tlie object sought, but also in the meana of 
attaiiiing that objects 

217. In the first place, we have structures or 
machines iu which systematic action is the object aimed 
at, and in which all the arrangements are of a conserva- 
tive nature, the element of instability being avoided aa 
much as possible. The solar system, a timepiece, a 
steam-engine at work, are examples of such machines, 
and the chai-acteritttic of all such is their eatculaHlity. 
TIius the skilled astronomer can tell, with the utmost 
precision, in what place the moon or the planet Venus 
will be found this time next year. Or again, the 
excellence of a timepiece consists in its various bands 
pointing accurately in a certain direction after a certain 
interval of tim& In like manner we may safely count 
upon a steamship making so many knot^ an hour, at 
least while the outward conditions remain the same. In 
all these cases we make our calculations, and we are not 
deceived— the end sought is regularity of action, and the 
means employed is a stable arrangement of the forces of 
natura 

218. Now, the characteristics of the other cla.ss of 
macliines are precisely the reverse. 

Here the object aimed at is not a regular, but a sudden 
and violent ti-ansmutation of energy, while the means 
employed are unstable ariangemonts of natui'al forces. 
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A rifle at full cock, with a delicate hair-trigger, is a veiy 
good inatanee of such a ma^liine, where the slightest 
touch from without may bring about the explosion of the 
gunpowder, and the propulsion of the ball with a very great 
velocity. Now, such machiues are eminently characterized 
by their iTicalculability. 

219. To mate our meaning clear, let us suppose that 
two sportsmen go out hunting together, each with a 
good rifl.i and a gofd pocket chi-ononieter. After a hard 
day's work, the one turns to his companion and says : — 
"It is now six o'clock by my watch ; we had better rest 

» ourselves," upon which the other looks at his watch, and 
he would be very much surprised and exceedingly 
indignant with the maker, if he did not find it six o'clock 
idso. Their chronometers are evidently in the same state. 
Ibid have been doing the same tiling ; but what about 
their rifles ? Given the condition of the one rifle, ia it 
possible by any refinement of calculation to deduce that 
of the other ? We feel at once that the bare supposi- 
tion is ridiculous, 

220, It is thus apparent that, as regards enei^, 
structures are of two kinds. In one of these, the object 
sought is regularity of action, and the means employed, 
a stable arrangement of natural forces : while in the other, 
the end sought is freedom of action, and a sudden trans- 
mutation of energy, the means employed being an un- 
stable arrangement of natural forces. 

The one set of machines are characterized by their 
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calculability — the other by their incalculability. 
one set, when at work, are not easijy put wrong, while 
the other set are characterized by gi-eat delicacy of con- 
structiou. 

An Animal is a delicately-constructed Machine. 

221. But perhaps the reader may object to our use of 
the riflo as an illustration. 

For although it is undoubtedly a delicately-conatructed J 
machine, yet a rifle does not represent the same surpar 
ing delicacy as that, for instance, which characterizes a 
egg balanced on its longer axis. Even if at full cocl^ 
and with a hair trigger, we may be perfectly certain it 1 
will not go off of its own accord. Although its object is ] 
to produce a sudden and violent transrautaticfti of energy, ] 
yet this requires to be preceded by tlie application of an. 
amount of energy, however small, Vt the trigger, and if "I 
this be not spent upon the rifle, it "will not go off. There I 
is, no doubt, delicacy of construetiun, but this has not 
risen to tlie height of incalcnlahility, and it is only when 
in the hands of the sportsman that it becomes a machine 
upon the condition of which we cannot calculate. 

Now, in making this remark, we define the position 
of the sportsman himself in the Universe of Energy, 

The rifle is delicately constructed, hut not surpassingly I 
so ; but sportsman and rifle, together, form a machine i 
of surpassing delicacy, ergo the sportsman himself is 1 
such a machine. We thus begin to perceive that i 
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human being, or indeed an animal of any kind, is in 
truth a machine of a delicacy that ia practically infinite, 
the condition or motions of which we are utterly unable 
to predict. 

In truth, is there not a transparent absurdity in the 
very thought that a man may become able to calculate 
hia own movementa, or even those of his feUow i 
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Life is like the CoTnToa-nder of an Army 
222. Let us now introduce another analogy — let us 
suppose that a war is being carried on by a vast army, 
at the heail of which there is a very great commander. 
Now, this commander knows too well to expose his pcr- 
eon ; in truth, he is never seen by any of hia aubordinatea. 
He remains at work in a well-guarded room, from which 
telegraphic wires lea^l to the headquarters of the various 
divisions. He can thus, by moans of these wires, transmit 
his orders to the generals of these divisions, and by the 
Bame means receive back information as to the condition 
of each. 

Thus his headquarters become a centre, into which all 
information is poured, and out of which all commands are 
issued. 

Now, that mysterious thing called life, about the nature 
of which we know so little, is probably not unlike such 
a. commander. Life ia not a bully, who swaggers out 
into the open universe, upsetting the laws of energy in 
all directions, but rather a consummate strategist, who. 
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Bitting in hia secret chamber, before his wires, directs tho 
movements of a gi'eat aiiny.* 

223. Let U8 next suppose that our iiQaginary army ia 
in rapid march, and let us try to find out the cause of 
this movement. We find that, in the firat place, orders 
to march have been issued to the trcwps under them by 
the commanders of each regiment }n the next place, we 
leam that staff officers, attached to the generals of ths 
various divisions, have conveyed these orders to tha 
regimental eommandera ; and, finally, we learn that the 
order to march has been telegraphed from headquarters 
to these various generals. 

Descending now to ourselves, it is probably somewhere 
in the mysterious and well-guarded brain-chamber that 
the delicate directive touch is given which determines 
our movements. This chamber forms, as it were, the 
headquarters of the general in cnnunand, who is so well 
withdrawn as to be absolutely invisible to all his sub- 
ordinates. 

224. Joule, Carpenter, and Mayer were at an eai-ly 
period aware of the restrictions under which animals 
placed by the laws of energy, and in virtue of which the 
power of an animal, as far as energy is concerned, ia nofc 
creative, but only directive. It was seen that, in oi-dep 

» See an article on "The FoHition of Life," hj the anjihor of thifl 
work, in conjonution with Mr. J". N. Lockycr, " Maomillan's Majjaii 
SeptBinber, 1868 ; also a lectors on " The Recent DeTelopmentS of Oo* 
mioal Phjiiica," bj the author of tliia work. 
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to do work, an atilinal must be fed ; and, even at a still 
earlier period, Count Rumford remarked that a ton of liay 
will be administered more economicaHy by feeding a horso 
with it, and then getting work out of the horse, than by 
burning it as fuel in an engine. 

225. In thia chapter, the same line of thought has 
been carried out a httle further. We have seen that life 
ia associated with delicately -conati-uctcd machines, so 
that whenever a transmutation of energy is brought 
about by a living being, could we trace the event back, 
we should find that the physical antecedent was probably 
a much less transmutation, wliile again the antecedent of 
this would probably be found still less, and so on, as far 
as we could trace it 

220. But with all this, we do not pretend to have dis- 
covered the true nature of life itself, or even the tme 
nature of its relation to tlie material univei-se. 

What we have ventured ia the assertion that, as far as 
we can judge, life ia alwaya a,SHOciated with machinery of 
a certain kind, in virtue of which an extremely delicate 
directive touch is ultuiiately magnified into a veiy con- 
siderable transmutation of energy. Indeed, we can 
hai'dly imagine the fi'eedom of motion implied in life 
to exist apart from raachineiy possessed of veiy great 
delicacy of construction. 

In fine, we have not succeeded in solving the problem 

aa to the time natui'e of life, but have only driven 

w tho difficulty into a borderland of thick darkness, into 
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which the light of knowledge has not yet been able to] 

penetrate, 

Organized Tissues are mihjed to Decay. 

227. We have thus learned two things, for, in tlie 
first place, we have leai-ned that life is associated with 
delicacy of construction, and in the next (Art. 220), that 
delicacy of construction implies an unstahlc arrangement 
of natural forces. We have now to remai'k that the 
particular force which is thus uaed hy living beings is 
chemical affinity. Our bodies are, in truth, examples of 
an unstable arrangement of chemical forces, and the 
materials which composed them, if not liable to sudden 
explosion, like fulminating powder, are yet pre-eminently 
the subjects of decay. 

228, Now, this is more than a mere general statement; 
it is a trutli that admits of degrees, and in virtue of 
which those parts of our bodies which have, during life, 
the noblest and most delicate office to perform, are the 
very first to perish when life is extinct 

" Oh ! o'er the eye denth most eierU hii mlgTit, 
And hnriB the Bpirit tram her throne of lig^ht i 
Sinke those bine orbs in their longlasC eclipae, 
But spoi'es Bs jet thcobarm aroimd the lipa." 

So speaks the poet, and we have here an aspect of 
things in which the lament of the poet becomes the true 
interpretation of natuiu 
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Difference between Ammala and Inanimate 
Machines. 
229. We are now atlo to i-ecognizo the difference be- 
Itweeu the relations to energy of a living being, such as 
I, and a machine, such as a steam-engina 
There are many points in common between the two. 
loth require to be fed, and in both there is the transmu- 
tation of the energy of chemical separation implied in 
[l&el and food into that of heat and visible motion. 

But white the one — the engine — requires for its main- 
tenance only carbon, or some other variety of chemical 
separation, the other — the living being — demands to be 
supplied with organized tissue. In fact, that delicacy of 

I construction which is so essential to our well-being, is 
not something which we can elaborate internally in our 
own frames — all that we can do is to appropriate and 
assimilate that which cornea to us from without ; it ia 
already present in the food which we eatb 
th( 
aoi 



Ultimate Dependence of Life upon the Sun, 
230. We have already (Art. 203j been led to recognize 
I the sun as the ultimate material source of all the energy 
b-which we possess, and we must now regard him aa the 
tftource likewise of all our delicacy of construction. It 
requires the energy of his high temperature rays so to 
wield and manipulate the powerful forces of cliemical 
aflinity ; so to balance these various forces against each 
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other, as to produce in the vegetable something which 
will allord our frames, not only energy, but also delicacy 
of conatructioa 

Low tcmpeiuture heat would be utterly unable to 
accomplish this ; it consists of ethereal vibrations which 
are not sufficiently rapid, and of waves that are not suffi- 
ciently short, for the purpose of shaking asunder the 
constituents of compound molecules. 

231. It thus appears that animals are, in more ways 
tlian one, pensioners upon the sun's bounty ; and those 
instances, wliich at first sight appear to be exceptions, 

■ will, if studied sufficieiitly, only serve to confirm the rule. 

Thus the recent researches of Dr. Carpenter and Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson have disclosed to us the existence 
of minute living beings in the deepest parts of the ocean, 
into which we may be almost sure no solar ray can 
penetrate. How, then, do these minute creatures obtain 
that energy and delicacy of construction without which 
they cannot live ? in other words, how are they fed ? 

Now. the same naturalists who discovered the exist- 
ence of these creatures, have recently furnished us with 
a very pr<jbablo explanation of the mystery. They think 
it highly probable that the whole ocean contains in 
it organic matter to a very small but yet perceptible 
extent, forming, as they express it, a sort of diluted soup, 
which thus becomes the food of these minute creatures. 

232. In conclusion, we are dependent upon the sun and 
centre of our system, not only for the mere energy of our 
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frames, but also for our delicacy of construction — ^the 
future of our race depends upon the sun's futura But 
we have seen that the sun must have had a beginning, 
and that he will have an end. 

We are thus induced to generalize still fiirther, and 
regard, not only our own system, but the whole material 
universe when viewed with respect to serviceable energy, 
as essentially evanescent, and as embracing a succession 
of physical events which cannot go on for ever as they 
are. 

But here at length we come to matters beyond our 
grasp ; for physical science cannot inform us what must 
have been before the beginning, nor yet can it tell us 
what will take place after the end. 
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4. Animal Kingdom. 



2. Mineral Kingdom. 
1. Elements. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that there is a special 
force, whose functiou it is to raiee matter from each 
plane to the plane above, and to execute movemeuts on 
the latter. Thus, it is the function of chemical affinity 
alone to raise matter from No. 1 to No. 2, as well as to 
execute all the movements, back and forth, by action 
and reaction ; in a word, to produce all the phenomena 
on No. 2 which together constitute the science of chem- 
istry. It is the prerogative of vegetable life-force alone 
to lift matter from No. 2 to No. 3, as well as to execute 
all the movements on that plane, which together eonsti- 
tnte the science of vegetable physiology. It is the pre- 
rogative of animal life-force alone to lift matter from 
No. 3 to No. 4, and to preside over the movements on 
this plane, which together constitute the science of ani- 
mal phyaiology. But there is no force in Nature capa- 
ble of raising matter at once from No, 1 to No. 3, or 
from No. 2 to No. 4, without stopping and receiving an 
accession of force, of a different kind, on the intermedi- 
ate plane. Plants cannot feed upon elements, but only 
on chemical compounds ; animals cannot feed on min- 
erale, but only on vegetables. "We shall see in the sequel 
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that this is the neeesaarj' result of the principle of con- 
Berration of force iu vital pheoomcna. 

It is well known that atoniB, in a nascent state — i. e., 
at the moment of their separation from previous com- 
bination — are endowed with peculiar and poweiful af- 
■finity. Oxygen and nitrogen, nitrogen and hydrogen, 
hydrogen and carbon, which show no affinity for each 
other under ordinary cii'cum stances, readily unite when 
one or both are iu a nascent condition. The renson seemB 
to be that, when the elements of a cumponnd are torn 
asunder, the chemical affinity which previously bound 
them together is set free, ready and eager to unite the 
nascent elements with whatever they come in contact 
■with. This state of exalted chemical energy is retained 
but a little while, because it is liable to be changed into 
Bome other fonn of force, probably heat, and is there- 
fore no longer chemical energy. To illustrate by the 
planes : matter falling down from No. 2 to No. 1 gener- 
ates force by which matter is lifted from No. 1 to No. 
S. Decomposition generates the force by which combi- 
nation is effected. This principle underlies every thing 
I shall further say. 

There are, therefore, two ideas or principles under- 
lying this paper : 1. The correlation of vital with phys- 
ical and chemical forces ; 2. That in all cases vital force 
'« produced hy decomposition- — is transformed nascent . 
■affinity. Neither of these ia new. Grove, many years 
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ago, brought out, in a vague manner, the idea that 
vital force was correlated with chemical and physical 
forces * In 1848 Dr. Freke, M. K. I. A., of Dublin, 
first advanced the idea that vital force of animal lii'e 
waa generated by decomposition. In 1851 the eame 
idea was brought out again by Dr. Watters, of St. Louis. 
TheBo papers were unknown to me when I wrote my 
article. Thoy Iiave beeu sent to me in the last few 
years by tlieir respective authors. Neither of these au- 
thors, however, extends this principle to vegetation, the 
most fundamental and most important phenomeuon of 
life. In 1857 the same idea was again brought out by 
Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, and by 
him extended to vegetation. I do not, therefore, now 
claim to have first advanced this idea, but I do claim to 
have in some measure rescued it from vagueness, and 
given it a clearer and more scientific form. 

I wish now to apply these principles in the esplana- ' 
tion of the most important phenomena of vegetable and 
animal life : 

1. Vegetation. — The raoat important phenomenon in 
the life-history of a plant — in fact, the starting-point of 
all life, both vegetable and animal — ^is the formation of 
organic matter in the leaves. The necessary conditions 
for this wonderful change of mineral into organic mat- 

" Organic Motion awl 
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ter seem to be, sunlight, chlorophyl, and living proto- 
plasm, or bioplasm. This is the phenomenon I wish 
now to discuss. 

The plastic matters of which vegetable structure is 
built are of two kinds — amyloids and albuminoids. The 
amyloids, or starch and sugar groups, consist of C, H, 
and O ; the albuminoids of C, H, O, N, and a little S 
and P. The quantity of sulphur and phosphorus is very 
small, and we will neglect them in this discussion. The 
food out of which these substances are elaborated are, 
CO'2, H2O, and HsN— rcarbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 
Now, by the agency of sunlight in the presence of 
chlorophyl and bioplasm, these chemical compounds 
(CO2, H2O, HgN) are torn asunder, or shaken asunder, 
or decomposed ; the excess of O, or of O and H, is re- 
jected, and the remaining elements in a nascent condi- 
tion combine to form organic matter. To form the 
amyloids — starch, dextrine, sugar, cellulose — only CO2 
and H2O are decomposed, and excess of O rejected. To 
form albuminoids, or protoplasm, CO2, H2O, and HaN, 
are decomposed, and excess of O and H rejected. 

It would seem in this case, therefore, that physical 
force (light) is changed into nascent chemical force, and 
this nascent chemical force, under the peculiar condi- 
tions present, forms organic matter, and reappears as 
vital force. Light falling on living green leaves is de- 
stroyed or consumed in doing the work of decomposi- 
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tion ; dieappeare rb liglit, to reappear as nascent cliemi- 
cal energy ; and this in its turn diBappeara in forming 
organic matter, to reappear as the vital force of tlie oi^ 
gauic matter tlius fonned. The light which disappears 
ia proportioned to the O, or the and H rejected ; is 
proportioned also to the quantity of organic matter 
formed, and also to the amoimt of vital force resulting. 
To illustrate : In the case of amyloids, oxygen-exceaa 
tailing or running down from plane No. 2 to plane No. 

1 generates force to raise C, H, and 0, from plane No. 

2 to plane No. 3. In the case of albuminoids, oxygen- 
excess and hydrogen-excess running down from No. 2 
to No. 1 generate force to raise C, H, 0, and N, from 
No. 2 to No. 3. To illustrate again : As sun-heat fall- 
ing upon water disappears as heat, to reappear as me- 
chanical power, raising the water into the clouds, so 
sunlight falling upon green leaves disappears aa light, to 
reappear as' vital force lifting matter from the mineral 
into the organic kingdom. 

2. Germination. — Growing plants, it is seen, take 
their Hfe-force from the sun ; but seeds germinate and 
commence to grow in the dark. Evidently there must 
be some other source from which they draw their sup- 
ply of force. They cannot draw force from the sun. 
This fact is intimately connected with another fact, viz., 
that they do not draw their food from the mineral king- 
dom. The seed in germination feeds entirely upon a 
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Wipply of organic matter laid np for it by tlie mother- 
plant. It is the decomposition of this organic matter 
which aiipplicB the force of germination. Chemical 
compounds are comparatively stable — it requires sun- 
light to tear them asunder ; but organic matter is more 
easily depomposod— it is almost spontaneously decom- 
posed. It may be that heat (a necessary condition of 
germination) is the force which detennines the decom- 
position. However this may be, it is certain that a por- 
tion of the organic matter laid up in the seed is decom- 
posed, bunied np, to form COj and HjO, and that this 
combustion furnishes the force by which tlie mason- 
work of tissue-making is accomplished. In other words, 
of the food laid up in the form of starch, dextrine, pro- 
toplasm, a portion is decomposed to furnish the force by 
which the remainder is organized. Hence the seed al- 
ways loses weight in germination ; it cannot develop 
unless it is in part consumed ; " it is not quickened ex- 
cept it die." This self-consumption continues until the 
leaves and roots are formed ; then it begins to draw 
force from the sun, and food irom the mineral kingdom. 
To illustrate : In germination, matter running down 
from plane No. 3 to plane No. 2 generates force by 
which other similar matter is moved about and raised 
to a somewhat higher position on plane JNo. 3. As 
water raised by the sun may be stored in reservoirs, and 
in running down irom these may do work, so matter 
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raised by smi-force into tlie organic kingdom by on^l 
generation is etored »b force to do the work of germina- I 
tion of the next generation. Again, as, in water run- 
ning throngli an hydraulic ram, a portion runs to waste, I 
in order to generate force to lift the remainder to a | 
lugher level, so, of organic matter stored in the seed, a I 
portion runa to waste to create force to organize the re- J 
maiudcr. 

Tbiia, then, it will be seen that three things, viz., tha I 
absence of sunlight, the use of organic food, and the I 
loss of weight, are indissolubly connected in germinar 1 
tion, and all explained by the principle of conservation j 
of force. 

3. SrAETiNa OF Bcds. — Deciduous trees are entirely 1 
destitute of leaves during the winter. The buds must 
start to grow in the spring without leaves, and there- 
fore without drawing force from the sim. Hence, also, 
food in the organic form must be, and is, laid up from | 
the previous year in the body of the tree. A portion I 
of this is consumed with the formation of COa and ] 
H,0, in order to create force for the development of the 
buds. So soon as by this means the leaves are formed, 
the plant begins to draw force from the sun, and food j 
from the mineral kingdom. 

4. Pale Plants. — Fungi and etiolated plants have ] 
no chlorophyl, therefore cannot draw their force from J 
the sun, nor make organic matters from inorganic. J 
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i these rIbo must feed on organic matter ; not, in- 
deed, on starch, dextrine, and protoplasm, but on de- 
caying organic matter. In tliese plants the organic 
matter is taken np in some form intermediate between 
the planes No. 3 and No. 2. The matter thus taken up 
is, a portion of it, consumed with the formation of COj 
and IIjO, in order to create force necessary to organize 
the remainder. To illustrate : Matter falling from 
some intermediate point between No. 2 and No. 3 to 
No. 2, produces force sufficient to raise matter Irom the 
same intermediate point to No. 3 ; a portion runs to 
iste downward, and creates force to push the remain- 
upward. 

5. Geowth of Green Plamtb at Niqbt. — It ia well 
known that almost all plants grow at night as well as in 
the day. It is also known that plants at night exhale 
COj. These two facts have not, however, as far as I 
know, been connected with one another, and with the 
principle of conservation of force. It is usually sup- 
posed that in the night the decomposition of COj and 
exhalation of oxygen are checked by withdrawal of son- 
light, and some of the COa in the ascending sap is ex- 
haled by a physical law. But this does not account for 
the growth. It is evident that, in the absence of sun- 
light, the force required for the work of tissue-building 
can be derived only from the decomposition and com- 
bustion of organic matter. There are two views as to 
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the source of this organic matter, either or both of which 
may be correct : First. There seems to be uo donht that 
most planW, especially those grown in soils rich in hit- 
mus, take up a portion of their food in the form of semi- 
organic matter, or soluble humus. The combastion of a 
portion of this in every part of the plant, by means of 
oxygen also absorbed by the roots, and the formation 
of COj, nndoultedly creates a supply of force night and 
day, independently of sunlight. The force thas pro- 
duced by the eombnstion of a portion might be nsed to 
raise the remainder into starch, dextrine, etc., or might 
be nsed in tissue-building. During the day, the COj 
thus produced would be again decomposed in the leaves 
by sunlight, and thus create an additional supply of 
force. During the night, the COj would be exhaled.* 

Agaio : It is possible that more organic matter is 
made by sualight dnring the day than is nsed up in tia- 
Bue-hnilding. Some of this excess is again consumed, 
and forms CO, and HjO, in order to continue the tissue- 
building process during the night. Thus the. plant dur- 
ing the day stores up sun-force sufficient to do its work 
during the night. It has been suggested by Dr. J. C. 
Draper,! though not proved, or even rendered probably 

• For more full »cconnl, ree my paper, AmeHatH Journal of Scienet, 
Sotcmber, 1B59, siilh and sfventh IiebcIk. 

■f Ayneriean Journal of Seiene/, NoremWr, IS'li. The eiperirocnla of 
Dr. Dr^wr are ii^cunt-iualTe, becuise the; are made on H«c£in^ wbiclt. 
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that the force of tiBSue-building {farce plasUque) is al- 
ways derived from decomposition, or combustion of or- 
ganic matter. In that case, the force of organic-matter 
formation is derived from the Bun, while the force of 
tissue -building (which is relatively small) is derived 
from the combustion of organic matter thus previously 
formed. 

6. Feementation. — The plastic matters ont of which 
vegetable tissue is built, and which are formed by sun- 
light in the leaves, are of two kinds, viz., ajuyloids 
(dextrine, sugar, starch, eelliJose), and albuminoids, or 
protoplasm, Kow, the amyloids are comparatively sta- 
ble, and do not spontaneously decompose ; but the alba- 
minoids not only decompose spontaneously themselves, 
but drag down the amyloids with which they are asso- 
ciated into concuiTent decomposition — not only change 
themselves, but propagate a change into amyloids. Al- 
buminoids, in various stages and binds of decomposi- 
tion, are called ferments. The propagated change in 
amyloids is called fermentation. By various kinds of 
ferments, amyloids are thus dragged down step by step 
to the mineral kingdom, viz., to CO3 and H3O. The 
accompanying table exhibits the various stages of the 
descent of starch, and the ferments by which they are 
effected : 

until thdr Bapplj of orguiic food is eshaiist«d, nee independent of sun' 
llghL 
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1. Starch ] 

9. Dextrine I IHa^tase. 

8. Sugar J 

4. Aloobol and CO,. ^ Yeast. 

5. Aoetio aoid. Mother of vmegar. 

6. OOtandHiO Monld. 

By appropriate means, the process of descent may j 
be Btopped on any one of these planes. By far too | 
inucli is, unfortunately, stopped on the fonrth plane. 
The manufacturer and chemist may determine the 
downward change through all the planes, and the chem- I 
ist has recently succeeded in ascending again to No, 4 ; 
but the plant ascends and descends the scale at pleasure 
(avoiding, however, the fourth and fifth), and even passes 
at one step from the lowest to the highest. 

Now, it will be seen by the table that, connected I 
■with each of these descensive changes, there is a peculiar ' 
ferment associated. Diastase determines the change 
from starch to dextrine and sugar — saccharifieation ; 
yeast, the change from sugar to alcohol — fermentation j 
mother of vinegar, the change from alcohol to acetic 
acid — acetification ; and a peculiar mould, the cliange 
from acetic acid to COj and water. But what is far ' 
more wonderful and significant is, that, associated with 
each of these ferments, except diastase, and therefora 
with each of these descensive changes, except the change 
from starch to sugar, or eaccharification, there is a pecul- 
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lar form of life. Associated with alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, there is the yeast-plant ; with acetification, the vin- 
egar-plant ; and with the decomposition of vinegar, a 
j)eculiar kind of mould. We will take the one which ia 
best understood, viz., yeast-plant (aaceharomyce), and 
^^ its relation to alcoholic fermentation, 
^k ■ It ia well known that, in connection with alcoholic 
^H "^mentation, there is a pecuhar unicelled plant which 
grows and multiplies. Fermentation never takes place 
without the presence of this plant; this plant never 
grows without producing fermentation, and the rapidity 

»of the fermentation is in exact proportion to the rapid- 
ity of the growth of the plant. But, as far as I know, 
the fact has not been distinctly bronght out that the de- 
composition of the sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid 
fBrnishes the force by which the plant grows and multi- 
plies. If the growing cells of the yeast-plant be ob- 
served under the microscope, it will be seen that the 
carbonic-acid bubbles form, and therefore probably the 

• 'decomposition of sugar takes place only in contact with 
the surface of the yeast-cells. The yeast-plant not only 
assimilates matter, but also force. It decomposes the 
BOgar in order that it may assimilate the chemical force 
set free. 

We have already said that the change from starch to 
Bugar, determined by diastase (saceharification), is the 
only one in connection with which there ia no life. 
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Now, it IB a most significant fact, in this connection, that 
this is also the only change wLich is not, in a proper sense, 
deseensive, or, at least, where there is no decomposition. 
We now pass from the phenomena of vegetable to 
the phenomena of animal life. 

7. DKVEtOFMENT OF THE EgO IN InCOBATION. — The 

development of tlie egg in incabtition is very similar to 
the germination of a seed. An egg consistB of albumi- 
nous and fatty matters, so inclosed that, while oxygen of 
the air is admitted, nutrient matters are excluded. Dur- ' 
ing incubation the egg changes into an embryo; it 
passes from an almost unorganized to a highly-organ- 
ized condition, from a lower to a higher condition. 
There is work done : there must be expenditure of 
force ; but, as we have already seen, vital force is al- 
ways derived from deeomposition. But, as the matters 
to be decomposed are not taken db extra, the egg must 
consume itself; that it does so, is proved by the fact 
that in incubation the egg absorbs oxygen, eliminates 
COa and probably IIjO, and loses weight. As in the 
seed, a portion of the matters contained in the egg is 
consumed in order to create force to organize the re- 
mainder. Matter runs down from plane No. 4 to plane 
No. 2, and generates force to do the work of organiza- 
tion on plane No. 4. The amount of COj and H,0 
formed, and therefore the loss of weight, is a measure 
of the amount of plastic work done. 
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S. Devei.ofment within the Ciietsalib Shell. — It 
IB well known that many insects emerge from the egg 
not in tbeir final form, but in a ■wormlike form, called a 
larva. Alter this they pass iiito a second passive state, 
in which they are again covered with a kind of shell — a 
Bort of second egg-state, called the clirysalis. From this 
they again emerge as the perfect insect. The butterfly 
is tlie most familiar, as well as the beet, illustration of 
these clianges. The larva or caterpillar eats with enor. 
mous voracity, and grows very rapidly. When its 
growth is complete, it covers itself with a shell, and re- 
mains perfectly passive and almost immovable for many 
days or weeks. During this period of quiescence of ani- 
mal functions there are, however, tlie most important 
changes going on within. The wings and legs are 
foi-med, the muscles are aggregated in bundles for mov- 
ing these appendages, the nervous system is more high- 
ly developed, the mouth-organs and alimentary eanal 
are greatly changed and more highly organized, the 
simple eyea are changed into compound eyes. Now, all 
this requires expenditure of force, and therefore decom- 
position of matter ; but no food is taken, therefore the 
chrysalis must consume its own substance, and therefore 
lose weight. It does so ; the weight of the emerging 
tutterfly is in many cases not one-tenth that of the 
nterpUlar. Force is stored up in the form of organic 
I.Tnatter only to be consumed in doing plastic work. 
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, Matdke Animals, — Whence do aniraalB derive 
their vital force I 1 auawcr, from the decomposition of 
their food and the decomposition of their tieeues. 

Plants, as we have Been, derive their vital force from 
the decomposition of their mineral food. But the chem- 
ical compounds on which plants feed are very stable. 
Their decomposition requires a peculiar and complex 
contrivance for the reception and utilization of sunlight. 
These conditions are wanting in animals. Animals, 
therefore, cannot feed on chemical compounds of the 
mineral kingdom ; they must have organic food which 
easily runs into detomposition ; they must feed on the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Animals are distinguished from vegetables by inces- 
sant decay in every tissue — a decay which is proportion- 
al to animal activity. This incessant decay neeessitatea 
incessant repair, so that the animal body has been lik- 
ened to a temple on which two opposite foroos are at 
work in every part, the one tearing down, the other re- 
pairing the breach as fast as made. In vegetables no 
Buch incessant decay has ever been made out. If it ex- 
ists, it must be very trifling in compariBOu. Protoplasm, 
it is true, is taken up from the older parts of vegetables, 
and these parts die ; but the protoplasm does not seem 
to decompose, but is used again for tissue-building. 
Thus the internal activity of animals is of two kinds, 
tissue-destroying and tissue-building ; while that of 
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.nts seems to be, principally, at least, of one kind, tis- 
Bne-building. Animals use food fur force and repair and 
growth, and in the mature animal only for force and 
repair. Plants, except in reproduction, iise food almost 
'holly for growth — they never stop growing. 
Now, the food of animals is of two kinds, amyloida 
and albuminoids. The camivora feed entirely on alba- 
miitoids ; herbivora on both amyloids and albuminoids. 
All this food comes from the vegetable kingdom, di- 
rectly in the case of herbivora, indirectly in the case of 
carnivora. Animals cannot make organic matter. Now, 
the tissues of animals are wholly albuminoid. It is ob- 
yions, therefore, that for the repair of the tissues the 
food must be albuminoid. The amyloid food, therefore 
(and, as we shall see in camivora, much of the albumi- 
noid), must be used wholly for force. As coal or wood, 
burned in a steam-engine, changes chemical into me- 
chanical energy, so food, in excess of what is used for 
repair, is burned up to produce animal activity. Let us 
accurately the origin of animal force by ex- 

iples. 

10. Oaksivoka, — The food of carnivora is entirely 
albuminoid. The idea of the older physiologists, in re- 
gard to the use of this food, aecms to have been as fol- 
lows : Albuminoid matter is exceedingly unstable ; it is 
matter raised, with much difficulty and against chemical 
forces, high, and delicately balanced on a pinnacle, in a 
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etato of unstable eqiiUibrnim, for a brief time, and then 
riielies down again into the mineral Icingdoin, The aui- 
nml tisBUce, being fonned of albuminoid matter, ai'e 
Bhorl-lived ; the parte are constantly dying and decom- 
posing ; the law of death necessitates the law of repro- 
duction ; decompoeition necessitates repair, and there- 
fore tood for repair. But the force by which repair is 
eficcted was for them, and for many physiologists now, 
underived, innate. But the doctrine maintained by me 
in the pnper referred to is, that the decomposition of the 
tissues creates not only the necessity, but also the force, 
of repair. 

Suppose, in the first place, a carnivorous animal nsea 
just enough food to repair the tissues, and no more — 
say an ounce. Then I say the ounce of tissue decayed 
not only necessitates the ounce of albuminous food for 
repair, but the decomposition seta free the force by which 
the repair is eifeeted. But it will he perhaps objected 
that the force would all be consumed in repair, and none 
left for animal activity of all kinds, I answer : it would 
not all be used np in repair, for, the food being already 
albuminoid, there is probably little expenditure of force 
necessary to change it into tissue ; while, on the other 
hand, the force generated by the decomposition of tissue 
into COj, EaO, and urea, is very great — the ascensive 
change is small, the descensive change is great. The 
decomposition of one ounce of albuminous tissue into 
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u HjO, and urea, would therefore create force suffi- 
f cient not only to change one ounce of albuminoiia raat- 
rter into tiaeue, but also leave a considerable amount for 
animal activities of all Tiiuds. A certain quantity of 
matter, running down from plane No. 4 to plane No. 2, 
creates force enough not only to move the same quanti- 
ty of matter about on plane No. 4, but also to do muiili 
other work besides. It ia probable, however, that the 
wants of animal activity are bo immediate and urgent 
that, under these conditions, much food would be burned 
for this purpose, and would not reach the tissues, and 
the tissues would be imperfectly repaired, and would 
therefore waste. 

Take, next, the carnivorous animal full fed. In this 
caae there can be no doubt that, while a portion of the 
food goes to repnir the tissues, by far the larger por- 
tion is consumed in the blood, and passes away partly 
as COj and HjO through the lungs, and partly as urea 
through the kidneys. Tliis part is used, and can be of 
use only, to create force. The food of carnivora, there- 
fore, goes partly to tisaue-building, and partly to create 
heat and force. The force of carnivorous animals is de- 
rived partly from decomposing tisflues and partly from 
food-excess consumed in the blood. 

11. Hekbivora. — The food of herbivora and of man 
IB mixed — partly albuminoid and partly amyloid. In 
man, doubtless, the albuminoids are usually in excess of 
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what is required for tJBsue-building ; but in lierbivora, 
probably, the nlbaminoids are not in esceee of the re- 
quirouients of the decomposing tisaues. In this case, 
tlierefore, the whole of the alb u rain oide is used for tis- 
eue-iuaklng, and the whole of the amyloidfl for forco- 
making. lu this claEs, tlierefore, these two classes of 
food inay be called tiaeue-food and force-food. The force 
of these animals, therefore, is derived partly from the 
decomposition of the tissues, but principally from the 
decomposition and combustion of tlie amyloids and 
fate. 

Some physiologists speak of the amyloid and fat 
food as being burned to keep up the animal heat ; but 
it is evident that the prime object in the body, as in the 
steam-engine, is not heat, but force. Heat is a mere 
condition and perhaps a necessary concomitant of the 
change, but evidently not the prime object. In tropical 
regions the heat is not wanted. In the steam-engine, 
chemical energy is first changed into heat, and heat into 
mechanical energy ; in the body the change is, proba- 
bly, much of it direct, and not through the intermedia^ 
tion of heat. 

12. We see at once, from the abore, why it is that 
plants cannot feed on elements, viz., because their food 
mnst be decomposed in order to create the organic 
matter out of which all organisms are bnilt. This 
elevation of matter, which takes place in the green 
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leaves of plants, is tlio etarting-point of life ; upon it 
alone is based tlie possibility of the existence of the 
organic kingdom. The nmning down of the matter 
there raised determines the vital phenomena of germi- 
nation, of pale plants, and even of some of the vital 
phenomena of green plants, and all the vital phenom- 
ena of the animal kingdom. The stability of chem- 
ical compounds, usable as plant-food, is such that a 
peculiar contrivance and peculiar conditious found only 
in the green leaves of plants are necessary for their de- 
composition. We see, therefore, also, why animals as 
■well as pale plants cannot feed on mineral matter. 

We easily see also why the animal activity of camiv- 
ora is greater than that of herbivora, for the amount 
of force necessary for the assimilation of their albumi- 
noid food is small, and therefore a larger amount is left 
over tor animal activity. Their food is already on plane 
No. 4 ; assimilation, therefore, is little more than a sh-^tn 
ing on the plane No. 4 from a liquid to a solid condition 
— from lic}uid albuminoid of the blood to solid albumi- 
noid of the tissues. 

We see also why the internal activity of plants may 
conceivably be only of one kind ; for, drawing their 
force from the sun, tissue-making is not necessarily de- 
pendent on tissue-decay. While, on tbe otlier hand, 
the internal activity of animals must be of two kinds, 
decay and repair ; for animals always draw a portion of 
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f their force, and etarving animals the whole of their force, 
from decaying tisBue. 

13. There are several general thoughts suggested by 
this subject, which I wish to present in conclusion : 

a. We have said there are four planes of matter 
raised one above the other : 1. Elements; 2. Chemical 
compounds ; 3. Vegetables ; 4. Animals. Their rela- 
tive position is truly represented thus : 

4. Animals. 

3. I^lants. 

2. Chemical compounds. 

1. Elements. 

Now, there are also four planes of force similarly re- 
lated to each other, viz., physical force, chemical force, 
vitality, and will. On the first plane of matter operates 
physical force only ; for chemical force immediately 
raises matter into the second plane. On the second 
plane operates, in addition to physical, also chemical 
force. On the third plane operates, in addition to phys- 
ical and chemical, also \-ital force. On the fourth plane, 
in addition to physical, chemical, and vital, also-the force 
characteristic of animals, viz., will.* With each eleva- 

*> I might add still anothor plane and another Force, Tiz., tha human 
plane, on which operate, in aiiditioQ M all the lower foroea, oUo free-will 
and reaaoQ. I do not speak of tbeee, only becaose thej lis bevond the 
present ken of inductiTe aciencs. 
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tion there is a peculiar force added to the already exist- 
ing, and a peculiar group of phenomena is the result. 
As matter only rises step by step from plane to plane, 
and never two steps at a time, so also force, in its tran&i 
formation into higher forms of force, rises only step by 
step. Physical force does not become vital except 
through chemical force, and chemical force does not be- 
come will except through vital force. 

Again, we have compared the various grades of mat- 
ter, not to a gradually rising inclined plane, but to suc- 
cessive planes raised one above the other. There are, 
no doubt, some intermediate conditions ; but, as a broad, 
general fact, the changes from plane to plane are sud- 
den. Now, the same is true also of the forces operating 
on these planes — of the different grades of force, and 
their corresponding groups of phenomena. The change 
from one grade to another, as from physical to chemical, 
or from chemical to vital, is not, as far as we can see, by 
sliding scale, but suddenly. The groups of phenomena 
which we call physical, chemical, vital, animal, rational, 
and moral, do not merge into each other by insensible 
gradations. In the ascensive scale of forces, in the evo- 
lution of the higher forces from the lower, there are 
places of rapid, paroxysmal change. • 

5. Vital force is transformed into physical and chem- 
ical forces ; but it is not on that account identical with 
physical and chemical force, and therefore we ought not, 
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as Bome would liave ub, discard the term vital force. 
There are two opposite errors on tliis subject : one is 
tlie old error of re^rding vital force as something in- 
nate, nnderivod, Laving no relation to the other forces 
of Natnre ; the other is the new error of regarding the 
forces of the living body an nothing but ordinary physi- 
cal and chemical forces, and therefore insisting that the 
use of the term vital force ib absiii-d and injui-ious to 
science. The old error is still prevalent in the popular 
miud, and Btill haunts the minds of many physiologists ; 
the new error is apparently a revulsion from the other, 
and is therefore common among the moat advanced sci- 
entific minds. There are many of the best scientists 
who ridicule the use of the term vital force, or vitality, 
as n remnant of superstition ; and yet the same men use 
the words gravity, magnetic force, chemical force, phys- 
ical force, etc. Vital force iB not underived — is not un- 
related to other forces — is, in fact, correlated with tliem ; 
but it is nevertheless a distinct form of force, tar more 
distinct than any other form, unlesB it be still higher 
forms, and therefore better entitled to a distinct name 
than any lower form. Each fonn of force gives rise to 
a peculiar groiip of phenomena, and the study of these 
to a peculiar department of science. Now, the group 
of phenomena called vital is more peculiar, and more 
different from other groups, than these are from each 
other ; and the science of physiology is a more distinct 
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department than either physics or chemistrj ; and there- 
fore the form of force which deterininee these phenom- 
ena is more diBtiDct,and better entitled to a distinct 
name, than either physical or chemical forces. De Can- 
dolle, in a recent paper,* auggeats the term vital move- 
ment instead of vital force ; but can we conceive of move- 
ment without force ! And, if the movement is peculiar, 
BO also is the form of force. 

c. Vital is transformed physical and chemical forces ; 
trae, but the necessary and very peculiar condition of 
this transformation is the previous existence then and 
there of living matter. There ia something ao wonder- 
ful in this peculiarity of vital force that I must dwell on 
it a little. 

Elements brought in contact with each other under 
certain physical conditions — perhaps lieat or electricity 
— unite and rise into the second plane, i. e., of chemical 
compounds ; so also several elements, C, H, O, and N, 
etc., brought in contact with each other under certain 
physical or chemical conditions, such as light, nascency, 
etc., unite and rise into plane No. 3, i. e., form organic 
matter. In both cases there is chemical union under 
certain physical conditions ; but in the latter there is 
one unique condition, viz., the previous existence then 
and there of organic matter, under the guidance of 
whici tlio transformation of matter takes place. In a 
* AreMvea du Sdenta, vol. xIt., p. 1145, December, 18TS. 
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word, organio matter ia necesaarj to produce organic 
matter ; there is here a law of like producing like — 
there is an asBimilation of matter. 

f physical force changes into otlier forma of 
pliysieal force, or into chemical force, under certain 
plijaical conditions ; so also physical and chemical forces 
are changed into vital force under certain physical con- 
ditions. But, in addition, there ia one altogether unique 
condition of the latter change, viz., the previous exiat- 
ence then and there of vital force. Here, again, like 
produces like^ — ^here, again, there is assimilation of 
force. 

Tliis law of like producing like — thia law of aasimi- 
lation of matter and force — runs throughout all vital 
phenomena, even to the minutest details. It is a uni- 
Tcreal law of generation, and determines the existence 
of species ; it is the law of formation of organic matter 
and organic force ; it determines all the varieties of or- 
ganic matter wliich we call tissues and organs, and all 
the varieties of organic force which we call functions. 
The same nutrient pahulum, endowed with the same 
properties and powers, carried to all parts of a complex 
organism by this wonderful law of like producing like, 
is changed into the most various forms and endowed 
with the most various powers. There are certainly 
limits and exceptions to this law, however ; otherwise 
differentiation of tissues, organs, and functione, could 
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not take place ia embryonic development j but the 
limits and exceptions are tbemselyea subject to a law 
even more wonderful tbau tbo law of like producing 
like itself, viz., tbc law of evolution. There is in all 
organic natm'e, whether organie kingdom, organic in- 
dividual, or organic tisauee, a law of variation, strongest 
in the early stages, limited verj- atrictly by another law 
— the law of inheritance, of like producing like. 

d. "We have seen that all development takca place at 
the expense of decay — all elevation of one thing, in one 
place, at the expense of corresponding running down 
of something else in another place. Force is only trans- 
ferred and transformed. The plant draws Its force from 
the sun, and therefore what the plant gains the sun 
loses. Animals draw from plants, and therefore what 
the animal kingdom gains the vegetable kingdom loses. 
Again, an egg, a seed, or a chrysalis, developing to a 
higher condition, and yet taking nothing db extra, must 
lose weight. Some part must run down, in order that 
the remainder should be raised to a higher condition. 
I The amount of evolution is measured by the loss of 
I weight. By the law of conservation of force, it is in- 
conceivable that it should be otbervrise. Evidently, 
therefore, in tlie universe, taken as a whole, evolution 
of one part must be at the expense of some other part. 
The evolution or development of the whole cosmos — of 
the whole universe of matter — as a unit, by forces with- 
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in itself, according to the doctrine of conservation of 
force, is inconceivable. If there be any such evolution, 
at all comparable witli any known form of evolution, it 
can only take place by a constant increase of the whole 
gum of energy, i. e., by a constant influx of divine en- 
ergy — ^for the same quantity of matter in a higher con- 
dition must embody a greater amount of energy. 

e. Finally, as organic matter is so much matter tak- 
en from the common fund of matter of earth and air, 
embodied for a brief apace, to be again by death and 
decomposition returned to that common fund, so also it 
would seem that the organic forces of the living bodies 
of plants and animals may be regarded as so much force 
drawn from the common fund of physical and chemical 
forces, to be again all refunded by death and decompo- 
Bition. Yes, by decomposition ; we can understand this. 
But death ! can we detect any thing returned by simple 
death ! Wliat is the nature of the difference between 
the living organism and a dead organism ? We can de- 
tect none, physical or chemical. All the physical and 
chemical forces withdrawn from the common fund of 
Nature, and embodied in the living organism, seem to 
be still embodied in the dead until little by little it is 
returned by decomposition. Yet the difference is im- 
mense, is inconceivably great. "What is the nature of 
this difference expressed in the formula of material sci- 
ence ? What is it that is gone, and whither is it gone 1 
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There is something here which science cannot yet under- 
stand. Yet it is just this loss which takes place in death, 
and before decomposition, which is in the highest sense 
vital force. 

Let no one from the above views, or from similar 
views expressed by others, draw hasty conclusions in 
favor of a pure materialism. Force and matter, or 
spirit and matter, or God and Nature, these are the op- 
posite poles of philosophy — ^they are the opposite poles 
of thought. There is no clear thinking without them. 
Not only religion and virtue, but science and philosophy, 
cannot even exist without them. The belief, in spirit, 
like the belief in matter, rests on its own basis of phe- 
nomena. The true domain of philosophy is to reconcile 
these with each other. 
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THE CORRELATION OF NERVOUS AND 

MENTAL FORCES. 



The doctrine called the correlation, persistence, 
equivalence, transmutability, indestructibility of force, 
or the conservation of energy, is a generality of such 
compass that no single form of words seems capable of 
fully expressing it ; and different persons may prefer 
different statements of it. My understanding of the 
doctrine is, that there are five chief powers or forces 
in Nature : one mechamml^ or molar^ the momentum 
of moving matter ; the others molecular^ or embodied 
in the molecules, also supposed in motion — ^these are, 
heat, light, chemical force, electricity. To these powers, 
which are unquestionable and distinct, it is usual to add 
vital force, of which, however, it is difficult to speak as 
a whole ; but one member of our vital energies, the 
nerve-force, allied to electricity, fully deserves to rank 
in the correlation. 

Taking the one mechanical force, and those three of 
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the molecular named heat, chemical force, electricity, 
tliore Laa now been established a definite rate of com- 
luutation, or exchauge, when any one passes into any 
other. The mechanical equivalent of heat, the 772 foot- 
pounds of Joule, expresses the rate of excliange between 
mechanical momentum and lieat : the equivalent or ex- 
change of heat and chemical force is given (through the 
researches of Andrews and others) in the figures ex- 
pressing the heat of combinations ; for example, one 
pound of carbon burnt evolves heat enough to raise 
8,080 pounds of water one degree, C. The combination 
of these to equivalents would show that the consump- 
tion of half a pound of carbon would raise a man of 
average weight to the higlieet summit of the Himalayas. 

It is an essential part of the doctrine, that force is 
never absolutely created, and never absolutely destroyed, 
but merely transmuted in form or manifestation. 

As applied to living bodies, the following are the 
usual positions. In the growth of plants, the forces of 
the solar ray — heat and light — are expended in decom- 
posing (or deoxidizing) carbonic acid and water, and in 
building up the living tissues from the liberated carbon 
and the other elements ; all which force is ^ven up 
when these tissues are consumed, either as fuel in ordi- 
nary combustion, or as food in animal combustion. 

It is this animal combustion of the matter of plants, 
and of animals (fed on plants)— namely, the reoxida- 
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1 of carbon, hydrogen, etc.- — that yields all the man- 
ifeBtatioDB of power in the animal frame. And, in par- 
ticular, it maintains (1) a certain warmth or tempera- 
ture of the whole mass, against the cooling power of 
surrounding space ; it maintains (2) mechanical energy, 
as mnscular power ; and it maintains (3) nervous power, 
or a certain flow of the influence circnlatiug through the 
nerves, which circulation of influence, besides reacting 
on the other animal procesaes — muBcular, glandular, ete. 
— Las for its diBtinguishing concomitant the Mran. 

The extension of the correlation of force to mind, 
if at all competent, must be made through the nerve- 
force, a genuine member of the correlated group. Very 
serious diiflculties beset the proposal, but they are not 
insuperable. 

The history of the doctrines relating to mind, as 
connected with body, is in the highest degree curious 
and inBtmctive, but, for the purpose of the present pa- 
per, we shall notice only certain leading stages of the 
speculation.* 

Not the least important position is the Aristotelian ; 
a position in some respects sounder than what followed 
and grew out of it. In Aristotle, we have a kind of 
gradation from the life of plants to the highest form of 

* For the tuUcr ekbantion of the point here referred to, see Chapter 
VII., Professor Baia'i " Mind and Body " — an earlier Tolonia in the prea- 
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human intelligence. In tLc following diagram, the con- 
tinuous iincB may represent the material substance, and I 
the dotted lines the immaterial : 

A. Soul e/ Plnntt. 
Witliont c. 



B. Anirnal Soul, 
Bodj and mind inseparablo. 

0. Human Soul — Noos — Intellect. 

I. Passive intelleot. 

Body and mind inseparable. 

II. Active intellect — cognition of the highest principles. 
Pore form; detacliad from matter ; the prime mover of 

all ; immortal. 

AH the phases of life and mind are inseparably in- 
terwoven with the body (which inseparability is Ari&- j 
totle's definition of the soul) except the last, the active | 
Tious, or intellect, which is detached from corporeal mat- 
ter, self-subsiBting, the essence of Deity, and an immor- 
tal substance, although the immortality is not personal 
to the individual. (The immateriality of this higher 
intellectual agent was net, however, that tliorough-go- 
ing negation of all material attributes which we now 
nnderstand by the word " immaterial.") How such a i 
self-snbsisting and purely spiritual soul could hold eora- 
munication with the body-leagned souls, Aristotle waa 
at a loss to say — the difficulty reappeared after him, and ' 
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has. never been got over. That there should be an 
agency totally apart from, and entirely transcending, 
any known powers of mert matter, involvea no difGcul- 
ty — for who is to limit the poesibilities of existence? 
The perplexity arises only when this radically new and 
superior principle is made to be, as it were, off and on 
with the material principle ; performing some of its 
functions in pure isolationj and others of an analogous 
feind by the aid of the lower principle. The difference 
between the active and the passive reason of Aristotle 
is a mere difference of gradation ; the supporting 
agencies assumed by him are a total contrast in kind 
— wide as the poles asnnder. There is no breach of 
continuity in the phenomena, there ia an irapaeeable 
chasm between their respective foundations. 

Fifteen centuries after Aristotle, we reach what may 
be called the modem settlement of the relations of 
mind and body, effected by Thomas Aquinas. He ex- 
tended the domain of the independent immaterial prin- 
ciple fi-om the liighest intellectual soul of Aristotle to 
all the three souls recognized by him^tho vegetable or 
plant soul (without consciousness), the animal soul (with 
consciousness), and the intellect throughout. The two 
lower aouls— the vegetable and the animal — need the 
cooperation of the body in this life ; the intellect worts 
without any bodily organ, except that it mates use of 
the perceptiouB of the senses. 
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A. Vegetable or Nvtrithe Soul. 
InoorporateH an inunaterial part, although tmconsdone. 

B. Animal Saul. 
Has aa immaterial part, with conscionHneBB. 

0. Intellect. 
Fnrelj immateriaL 

The animal soiil, B, contains Bensation, appetite, and ' 
emotion, and is a mixed or two-sided entity ; but the 
intellect, C, ie a purelj one-sided entity, the immaterial. 
This does not relievo our perplexities ; the phenomena 
are etil! geuerically allied and continuous — sensation 
passes into intellect without any breach of continuity ; 
but AE regards the agencies, the transition from a mixed 
or united material and immaterial suhstance to an imma- 
terial substance apart, is a transition to a differently con- 
atituted world, to a transcendental sphere of existence. 

The settlement of Aquinas governed all the schools 
and all the religious creeds, until quite recent times ; it 
is, for example, substantially the view of Bishop Bntler. 
At the instance of modern physiology, however, it has 
undergone modifications. The dependence of purely 
intellectual operations, as memory, upon the material 
processes, has been reluctantly admitted by the partisans 
of an immaterial principle; an admission incompatible 
with the isolation of the intellect in Aristotle and in 
Aquinas. This more thorough-going connection of the 
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inental and the physical has led to a new form of ex- 
pressing the relationship, which is nearer the truth, 
without being, in my judgment, quite accurate. It is 
now often said ihe mind aiid the body act iipon each 
itther ; that neither is allowed, bo to speak, to pursue its 
course alone — there is a constant interference, a mutual 
influence between the two. This view is liable to the 
following objections : 

1. In the first place, it assumes that we are entitled 
to speak of mind apart from body, and to affirm its 
JKJwers and properties in that separate capacity. But 
(rf mind apart from body we have no direct cxperienee, 
.and absolutely no knowledge. The wind may act upon 
the sea, and the waves may react upon the wind ; hut 
the agents are known in separation — they are seen to 
exist apart before the^hock of collision ; but we are not 
permitted to see a mind acting apart from its material 
companion. 

3. In tlie second place, we have every reason for be- 
lieving that tliere is an unbroken material succeasion, 
side by side with all onr mental processes. From the 
ingress of a sensation, to the outgoing responses in ac- 
tion, the mental succession is not for an instant dis- 
Bevered from a physical succession. A new prospect 
bursts upon the view ; there is a mental result of sen- 
sations, emotion, thought, terminating in outward dis- 
plays of speech or gesture. Parallel to this mental 
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series U tbe physical series of facts, the succegsive agita- 
tion of the physical orgaus, called the eye, the retina, 
the optic nerve, optic centres, cerebral hemispheres, 
ontgoing nerves, museles, etc. There is an unbroken 
physical circle of effects, maintained while we go the 
round of the mental circle of sensation, emotion, and 
thought. It would be incompatible with' every thing 
we know of the cerebral action to suppose that tbe phys- 
ical chain ends abrnptly in a physical void, occupied by 
an immaterial substance ; which immaterial euhstance, 
after working alone, imparts its results to the other edge 
of the physical break, and determines the active response 
— two shores of tbe material with an inter\'ening ocean of 
the immaterial. There is, in tact, no rupture of nervous 
continuity. The only tenable supposition is, that men- 
tal and physical proceed together? as individual twins. 
When, therefore, we speak of a mental cause, a mental 
agency, we have always a two-sided cause ; the effect 
produced is not the effect of mind alone, but of mind in 
company with body. That mind should have operated 
on tbe body, is as much as to say that a two^ided phe- 
nomenon, one side being bodily, can influence the body ; 
it is, afler all, body acting upon body. When a shock 
of fear paralyzes digestion, it is not the emotion of fear, 
in the abstract, or as a pure mental existence, that does 
the harm ; it is tbe emotion in company with a peculiarly 
excited condition of tbe brain and nervous system ; and 
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ia this conditioii of the brain that deranges the 
laeh. When physical nouriahinent, or physical stim- 
acting tlirougb the bloud, quieta the mental irri- 
., and restores a cheerful tone, it is not a bodily 
causing a mental fact by a direct line of causation : 
nourishment and the stimulus determine the circula- 
tion of blood to the brain, give a new direction to the 
nerve-currents, and the mental condition corresponding 
to this particular mode of cerebral action henceforth 
manifests itself. The line of mental sequence is thus, 
not mind causing body, and body causing mind, but 
mind-body giving birth to mind-body ; a much more 
intelligible position. For this double or conjoint causa^ 
tion, we can produce evidence ; for the single-handed 
causation we have no evidence. 

If it were not my peculiar province to endeavor to 
dear up the specially metaphysical difficulties of the 
itionship of mind and body, I would pass over what 
to me thfemost puzzling eircumstauce of the relation- 
ip, and indeed the only real difficulty in the question. 
I say the real difficulty, tor factitious difficulties in 
abundance have been made out of the subject. It is 
.de a mystery how mental functions and bodily fimc- 
should be allied together at all. That, however, 
no business of ours ; we accept this alliance, as we 
any other alhanee, such as gravity with inert matter, 
light with heat. As a fact of the universe, the onion 
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IB, properly speaking, just as acceptable, and as intelli- 
gible, as tlie sepAratiun would be, ii'tliat were the tact. 
The real difficuUj iaqiiite another tiling. 

What I have in view is this : when I speak of mind 
as allied with body — with a brain and ita nerve-carrenta 
— I can scarcely avoid localising the mind, giving it a 
local habitation. I am thereupon asked to explain 
what always puzzled the schoolmen, namely, whether 
the mind is all in every part, or only all in the whole ; 
whether in tapping any point I may come at conscious- 
ness, or whether the whole meclianisra is wanted for 
the smallest portion of conscionsness. One might per^ 
haps turn the qdeation by the analogy of the telegraph 
wire, or the electric circuit, and say that a complete 
circle of action is necessary to any mental manifestation ; 
which is probably true. But this does not meet the 
case. The fact is that, all this time we are sjieaking of 
neryra and wires, we are not speaking of mind, proper- 
ly so called, at all ; we are putting forward physical 
facts that go along with it, but these physical facts are 
not the mental fact, and they even preclude us from 
thinking of the mental fact. We are in this fix: men- 
tal states and bodily states are utterly contrasted ; they 
cannot be compared, they have nothing in common ex- 
cept the moat general of all attributes, degree, and order 
in time ; when engaged with one we must be oblivionB 
of all that distinguishes the other. When I am study- 
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r"iog a brain and nerve communicating, I am engrossed 
with properties exclusively belonging to the object or 
material world ; I am at that moment (except by very 
rapid transitions or alternations) unable to conceive a 
truly mental fact, my truly mental consciousness. Our 
mental experience, our feelings and thoughts, have no 
extension, no place, no form or outline, no mechanical 
division of parts ; and we are incapable of attending to 
any thing mental until we shut off the view of all that. 
"Walking in the country in spring, our mind is occupied 
with the foliage, the bloom, and the grassy meads, all 
purely objective things ; we are suddenly and strongly 
arrested by the odor of the May-blossom ; we give 
, way for a moment to the sensation of sweetness : for 
that moment the objective regards cease ; we thiuk of 
' nothing extended ; we are in a state where extension 
a no footing ; there is, to us, place no longer. Such 
L states are of short duration, mere fits, glimpses; they 
I are constantly shifted and alternated with object states, 
f but while they last and have their full power we are in 
a different world ; the material world is blotted out, 
^ eclipsed, for the instant unthinkable. These subject- 
moments are studied to advantage in bursts of intense 
pleasure, or intense pain, in fits of engrossed reflection, 
especially reflection upon mental facts ; but they are sel- 
) dom sustained in purity beyond a very short interval ; we 
, are constantly returning to the object-side of things — 
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to the world wliere extension and place have tlieii J 
being. 

This, then, as it appears to me, is the only real diffi- 
culty of tlje pliysical and mental relationsliip. There 
is an alliance with matter, with the object, or extended 
world ; but the thing allied, the mind proper, has it- 
self no ostension, and cannot be joined in local onion. 
Now, we have no form of language, no familiar analogy, 
suited to tliia unique conjunction ; in comparison with 
all ordinary unions, it is a parados or a contradiction, j 
We understand union in the sense of local connection ; J 
here is a union where local connection is irrelevant, un- 
suitable, contradictory, for we cannot think of mind I 
without putting ourselves out of the world of place, i 
Wlien, as in pure feeling — pleasure or pain— we change I 
to the subject attitude from the object attitude, we have I 
undergone a change not to be expressed by place ; the J 
&ctis not properly described by the transition from the j 
external to the internal, for that is still a change in the J 
region of the extended. The only adequate expression I 
is a chmige of state: a change from the state of the ex- | 
tended cognition to a state of unextended cognition. 
By various theologians, heaven has been spoken of aa I 
not a plaee, but a state; and this is the only phrase that 1 
I can find suitable to describe the vast, though familiar I 
and easy, transition from the material or extended, to the I 
immaterial or unextended side of the universe of being. 
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WLen, therefore, we talk of incorporating mind 
with brain, we laiist be held as speaking under an im- 
portant reserve or qualification. Asserting the union 
ia the strougost manner, we must yet deprive it of the 
almost invincible association of union in place. An ex- 
tended organism is the condition of our passing into a 
state where there is no extension. A human being is 
an extended and material thing, attached to which is 
the power of becoming alive to feeling and thought, tho 
extreme remove from all that is material ; a condition 
of trance wherein, while it laats, the material drops out 
of view — so much so, that we have not the power to 
represent tbe two extremes as lying side by side, as con- 
tainer and contained, or in any other mode of local con- 
junction. The condition of our existing thoroughly in 
the one, is the momentary eclipse or extinction of the 
other. 

The only mode of union that is not contradictory ia 
the union of close succession in Hme ; or of position in 
a continued thread of conscious life. We are entitled 
to say that the same being is, by alternate tits, object 
and subject, under extended and under unextended con- 
Bciousness ; and that without the extended consciousness 
tbe unextended would not arise. Without certain pe- 
cuhar modes of tho extended — what we call a cerebral 
organization, and so on — we conld not have those times 
of trance, our pleasures, our pains, and our ideas, which 
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at present wo undergo fitMly and alternatelj with onr 
extended conecioUBiiese. 

Having tlina called attentioD to the metaphysical dif- 
ficulty of aseigning the relative poeitton of roind and 
matter, I will dow state briefly what I thinl( tht mode 
of dealing with mind in correlation with the other forcea, 
That there is a definite equivalence between mental 
manifestations and pliysical forces, the same as between 
the physical forcea themeelves, is, I tliink, conformable 
to all the facts, although liable to peculiar difficulties in 
the way of decisive proof: 

I. The mental manifestations are in esaet proportion 
to their physical supports. 

If tlie doctrine of the thorough-going connection of 
mind and body is good for any thing, it must go this 
length. There must he a nunierically-proportioned rise 
and fall ot the two together. I believe that all the un- 
equivocal facta bear out this proportion. 

Take first the more obvious illustrations. In the 
employment of external agents, as warmth and food, all 
will admit that the sensation rises csaetly as the stimu- 
lant risea, until a certain point is reached, when the 
agency changes its character ; too gi'eat beat destroy- 
ing the tissues, and too much food impeding digestion. 
There is, although we may not have the power to fix it, 
a sensational equi/valent of beat, of food, of exercise, of 
Bound, of light ; there is a definite change of feeling, an 
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pacceeeion of pleasure or of pain, corresponding to a rise 

of temperature in the air of 10°, 20°, or 30°. And 

BO with regard to everj other agent operating upon 

I tiie human sensibility: there is, in each set of cir- 

mstances, a sensational equivalent of alcohol, of odors, 

liof music, of spectacle. 

It is this definite relation between outward agents 
Band the linman feelings that renders it possible to dis- 
pcnss human interests from the objective side, the only 
sible side. We cannot read the feelings of our fel- 
; we merely presume that like agents will affect 
them all in nearly the same way. It is thus that we 
measure men's fortunes and felicity by the numerical 
mount of certain agents, as money, and by the absence 
■t>r low degree of certain other agents, the causes of pain 
md the depressors of vitality. And, although the esti- 
mate is somewhat rough, this is not owing to the indefi- 
liteness of the sensational equivalent, but to the com- 
n>lieatIous of the human system, and chiefly to the nar- 
x)wneBB of the line that everywhere divides the whol&- 
B from the unwholesome degrees of all stimulants. 
Let us next represent the equivalence under vital or 
physiological action. The chief organ concerned is the 
brain ; of which we know that it is a system of myriads 
of connecting threads, ramifying, uniting, and crossing 
; innumerable points ; that these threads are actuated 
r made ahve with a current influence called the nen 
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force ; that lliia nerve-force is a meinber of the group of 

correlating forces; that it is immediately derived from 
the changes in the blood, and in the last resort from oxi- 
dation, or combustion, of the materials of the food, of 
which combuatioa it is a definite equivalent. Wc know, 
farther, that there can be no feeling, no volition, no in- 
tellect, without a proper supply of blood, containing 
both oxygen and the material to be oxidized ; that, as 
the blood is richer in quality in regard to these conetit^ 
nents, and more abundant in quantity, the mental pro- 
"cesses are more intense, more vivid. We know also 
that there are means of increasing the circulation in one 
organ, and drawing it off from another, chieily by call- 
ing the one into greater esereise, aa when we exert the 
muscles or convey food to the stomach ; and that, when 
mental processes are more than usually intensified, the 
blood is proportionally drawn to the brain ; the oxidiz- 
ing process is there in excess, with corresponding defect 
and detriment in other organs. In high mental excite- 
ment, digestion is stopped ; muscular vigor is abated 
except in the one form of giving vent to the feelings, 
thoughts, and purposes ; the general nutrition languish- 
es; and, if the state were long continued or oft re- 
peated, the physical powers, strictly so called, would 
rapidly deteriorate. We know, on the other extreme, 
that sleep is accompanied by reduced circulation in the 
brain ; there is in feet a reduced circulation generally ; 
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while of that redaced amount more goes to the nutritive 
functioue than to the cerebral. 

In lifltening to Dr. Franldand'a lecture on " Muscular 
Power," delivered at the Eoyal Institution of London, I 
noticed that, in accounting for the various items of ex- 
penditure of the food, he gave " mental work " as one 
heading, but declined to mate an entry thereinunder. 
I can imagine two reasons for this reserve, the state- 
ment of which will further illustrate the general posi- 
tion. In the first place, it might he supposed that mind 
is a phenomenon so anomalous, uncertain, so remote 
from the chain of material cause and effect, that it is 
not even to be mentioned in that connection. 

To which 1 Bhould say, that mind is indeed, as a 
phenomenon, widely different from the physical forces, 
but, nevertheless, rises and falls in strict numerical con- 
comitance with these: so that it still enters, if not di- 
rectly, at least indirectly, into the circle of the cor- 
related forces. Or, secondly, the lecturer may have held 
that, though a definite amount of the mental maiiifeeta^ 
tions accompanies a definite amount of oxidation in the 
special organs of mind, there ia no means of reducing 
this to a measure, even in an approximate way. To 
this I answer, that the thing Is difficult but not entirely 
impracticable. There is a possibility of giving, approx- 
imately at least, the amount of blood circulating in the 
brain, in the ordinary waking state ; and, as during ft 
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period of inteoso excitement we know that there la a 
general reduction, almost to paralysis, of the collective 
vital functions, we could not be far mistaken in saying 
that, in that case, perhaps one-half or one-third of all 
the oxidation of the body was expended in keeping up 
the cerebral tires. 

It is a very serious drawback in any department of 
knowledge, where there are relations of qnaotity, to 
be unable to reduce them to numerical precision. This 
is the case with mind in a great degree, although not 
with it alone ; many pbysical qualities are in the eame 
state of unprecise measurement. We cannot reduce 
to numbers the statement of a man's constitutional 
vigor, BO as to say how much he has lost by fatigue, by 
disease, by age, or how much he baa gained by a certain 
healthy regimen. Undoubtedly, however, it is in mind 
that the difficulties of attaining the nimierical statement 
are greatest if not nearly insuperable. "When we say 
that one man is more courageous, more loving, more 
irascible than another, we apply a scale of degree, exist- 
ing in our own inind, but so vague that we may apply 
it difl'erently at different times, while we can hardly 
communicatB it to others exactly as it stands to our- 
selves. The consequence is, that a great mnrgin of al- 
lowance must always be made in those statements ; we 
can never run a close argument, or contend for a nice 
shade of distinction. Between the extremes of timidity 
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d courage of cliaracter tlie best observer conld not 
entertain above seven or eight varieties of gradation, 
while two different personB consulting together could 
hardlj agree upon bo minute a eiibdivision as that. 
The phrenologists, in their scale of qualities, had the 
advantage of an external indication of size, but they 
must have felt the uselessness of graduating this beyond 
the delicacy of discriminating the subjective side of 
character; and their extreme scale included twenty 
steps or interpolations. 

Mating allowance for this inevitable defect, I will 
endeavor to present a series of illustrations of the prin- 
ciple of correlation as applied to mind, in the manner 
plained, I deal not with mind directly, but with its 
material side, with whose activity, measured exactly as 
we measure the other physical forces, true mental activ- 
ity has a definite correspondence. 

Let US suppose, then, a human being with average 
I physical constitution, in respect of nutritive vigor, aud 
fairly supplied with food and with air, or oxygen. The 
result of the oxidation of the food is a definite total of 
force, which may be variously distributed. The demand 
made by the brain, to sustain the purely mental func- . 
tions, may be below average, or above average ; there 
will be a corresponding, but inverse, variation of the 
remainder available for the more strictly physical pro- 
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ceesee, as muscular power, digestive power, animal b&4t, 
aud 60 on. 

In the first case sapposed, the case of a amall denmnd 
for mental work and excitement, we look for, and we 
find, s better physiiiue — greater muscular power and 
endurance, more vigor of digeatiou, rendering a coarser 
food sufficient for uourishment, more resistance to ex- 
cesses of cold and beat ; in short, a 'constitution adapted 
to physical drudgery and physical hardship. 

Take, now, the other extreme. Let there be a great 
demand for mental work. The oxidation must now be 
disproportionately expended in the brain ; less is given 
to the muscles, the stomach, the lungs, the skin, and se- 
creting organs generally. There is a reduction of the 
possible muscular work, and of the ability to subsist on 
coarser food, and to endure hardship. Experience con- 
firms this inference ; the common observation of man- 
kind has recognized the fact— although in a vague, un- 
steady form— that the head-worker is not equally fitted 
to be a hand-worker. The master, mistress, or overseer 
has each more delicacy of sense, more management, 
more resource, than the manual operatives, but to these 
. belongs the superiority of muscular power and persist- 
ence. 

There is nothing incompatible with the principle in 
allowing the possibility of combining, under certain 
favorable conditions, both physical and mental exertion 
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1 considerable amoant. In fact, the principle teaches 
ns exaetlj how the thing may be done. Improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of the food ; increase 
the supply of oxygen by healthy residence ; let the ha- 
bitual mugcular exertion be such as to strengthen and 
not impair the functions ; abate as much as possible all 
, exeesses and irregularities, bodily and mental ; add the 
enormous economy of an educated dispoBal of the forces ; 
and you will develop a higher being, a greater aggregate 
l power. Tou will then have more to spare for all 
kinds of expenditure — for the phyeico-mental, as well 
as for the strictly physical. What other explanation is 
needed of the niihtary superiority of the officer over 
the common soldier ? of the general efficiency of the 
man nourished, but not enervated, by worldly abun- 
dance ? 

It may be possible, at some future stage of scientific 
I inquiry, to compute the comparative amount of oxida- 
I tion in the brain during severe mental labor. Even 
now, from obvious facts, we must pronounce it to he a 
very considerable fraction of the entire work done in 
the system. The privation of the other interests during 
mental exertion is so apparent, so extensive, that if the 
exertion shonld happen to be long continued, a liberal 
atonement has to he made in order to stave off general 
insolvency. Mental excess counts as largely as muscu- 
lar excess in the diversion of power ; it would be com- 
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petent to Buppose either the one or the other redu* 
cing the remaining forces of the system to one-half of 
their proper amount. In both eases, the work of resto- 
ration must be on the same simple plan of redressing 
the inequality, of allowing more than the average flow 
of blood to the impoverished organs, for a length of 
time corresponding to the period when their nourish- 
ment has been too small. It is in this consideration that 
we seem to have the reasonable, I may say the arith- 
metical, basis of the constitutional treatment of clu-onio 
disease. We repay the debt to N'atfureyiy allowing the 
weakened organ to be better nourished and less taxed, 
according to the degradation it has undergone by the 
opposite line of treatment. In a large class of diseases 
we have obviously a species of insolvency, to be dealt 
with according to the sound method of readjnsting the 
relations of expenditure and income. And, if such be 
the true theory, it seems to follow that medication is 
only an inferior adjunct. Drugs, even in their happitet 
appHcation, can but guide and favor the restorative pro- 
cess ; just as the stirring of a fire may make it bum, 
provided there be the needful fuel. 

There is thus a definite, although not numerically- 
statable relation, between the total of the physico-mcntal 
forces and the total of the purely physical processefl. 
The grand aggregate of the oxidation of the system in- 
cludes both ; and, the more the force taken up by on^ 
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the less is left to the other. Such is the statement of 
the correlation of mind to the other forces of Nature. 
We do not deal with pure mind — inind in the abstract ; 
we have no experience of an entity of tliat description. 
We deal with a compound or two-sided phenomenon — 
mental on one side, physical on the other ; there is a 
definite correspondence in degree, although a difference 
of nature, between the two sides ; and the physical side 
18 itself in full correlation with the recognized physical 
forces of the world. 

II. There remains another application of the doc- 
trine, perhaps equally interesting to contemplate, and 
more within my special line of study. I mean the cor- 
relation of the mental forces among themselves (still 
viewed in the conjoint arrangement). Just as we assign 
limits to mind as a whole, by a reference to the grant 
of physical expenditure, in oxidation, etc., for tbe de- 
partment, so we must assign limits to the different 
phases or modes of mental wort — thought, feeling, and 
so on — according to the share allotted to each ; so that, 
while the mind as a whole may be stinted by the de- 
mands of the non-mental functions, each separate mani- 
festation is bounded by the requirements of the others. 
This is an inevitable consequence of the general princi- 
ple, and equally receives the confirmation of experience. 
There is the same absence of numerical precision of es- 
timate ; our scale of quantity can have but few divisions 
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between the highest and the lowest degrees, and these 
not well fixed. 

What is required for this application of the princi- 
ple is, to ascertain the comparative coet, in the physical 
point of view, ol' the different functions of the mind. 

The great divisions of the mind are — feeling, will, 
and thought ; feeling, seen in our pleasures and pains ; 
will, in our labors to attain the one and avoid the other ; 
thought, in our sensations, ideas, recollections, reason- 
ings, imaginings, and so on. Now, the forces of the mind, 
with their physical supports, may be evenly or unevenly 
distributed over the three functions. They may go by 
preference either to feeling, to action, or to thinking ; 
and, if more is given to one, less must remain to the 
others, the entire quantity being limited. 

Virst, as to the feelings. Every throb of pleasure costs 
Bometfiing to the physical system ; and two throbs cost 
twice as much as one. If we cannot fix a precise equiv- 
alent, it is not because the relation is not definite, bat 
from the difficulties of reducing degrees of pleasure to 
a recognized standard. Of this, however, there can be 
no reasonable doubt— namely, that a large amount of 
pleasure supposes a corresponding large expenditure of 
blood and nerve-tissue, to the stinting, perhaps, of tlie 
active energies and the inteUectnal processes. It is & 
matter of practical moment to ascertain what pleasures 
cost least, for there are thrifty and unthrifty modes of 
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spending our brain and heart's blood. Experience 
probably jiiettfieB ns in saying tliat the narcotic stimu- 
lanta are, in general, a more extravagant expenditure 
than the stimulation of food, society, and line art. One 
of the safest of delights, if not very acute, is the delight 
of abonnding physical vigor ; for, from the very suppo- 
sition, the supply to the brain is not such as to interfere 
■with the general interests of the system. But the the- 
ory of pleasure is incomplete without the theory of 
pain. 

As a rule, pain is a more costly experience than 
pleasure, although sometimes economical as a check to 
the spendthrift pleasures. Pain is physically accom- 
panied by an excess of blood in the brain, from at least 
two causes^extreme intensity of nervous action, and 
conflicting currents, both being sources of waste, ^ne 
sleepleBBness of the pained condition means that lae cir- 
culation is never allowed to subaitle from the brain ; the 
irritation maintains energetic currents, which bring the 
blood copiously to the parts affected. 

There is a possibility of excitement, of coneiderable 
amount, without either pleasure or pain ; the cost here 
is simply as the excitement : mere surprises may be of 
this nature. Such excitement has no value, except in- 
tellectually ; it may detain the thoughts, and impress 
the memory, but it is not a final end of our being, as 
pleasure is ; and it does not waste power to the e:rtent 
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that pain does. The ideally best condition is a moder- 
ate surplus of pleasure — a gentle glow, not rising into 
brilliancy or intenBity, except at considerable intervals 
(say a small portion of every day), falling down frequent- 
ly to indifference, bnt seldom sinking into pain. 

Attendant on strong feeling, especially in constitu- 
tions young or robust, there is usually a great amount 
of mere bodily vehemence, as gesticulation, play of 
countenance, of voice, and so on. This counts as mus- 
cular work, and is an addition to the brain-work. Prop- 
erly speaking, the cerebral currents discharge themselves 
in movements, and are modilied according to the scope 
given to those movements. Resistance to the move- 
meats is liable to increase the conscious activity of the 
brain, although a continuing resistance may suppress 
the entire wave. 

Next as to the will, or our voluntary labors and 
pursuits for the great ends of obtaining pleasure and 
warding off pain. This part of our system is a com- 
pound experience of feeling and movement; the prop- 
erly mental fact being included under feeling- — that is, 
pleasure and pain, present or imagined. When our 
voluntary endeavors are successful, a distinct throb of 
pleasure is the result, which counts among our valuable 
enjoyments : when they fail, a painful and depressing 
state ensues. The more complicated operations of the 
-win, as in adjusting many opposite interests, bring in 
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the clement of conflict, wbicli is always painful and 
wasting. Two strong stimulants pointing opposite 
"ways, as wlien a miser has to pay a liigh fee to the sur- 
geon tliat saves his eyesight, occasion a fierce struggle 
and seyerc draft upon the physical supports of the feel- 
ings. 

Although the processes of feeling all involve a mani- 
fest, and it may be a serious, expenditure of physical 
power, which of course is lost to the purely physical 
functions ; and although the extreme degrees of pleas- 
ure, of pain, or of neutral excitement, must be adverse 
to the general vigor ; yet the presumption is, that we 
can afford a certain moderate share of all these without 
too great inroads on the other interests. It is the 
thinking or intellectual part of ns that involves tlie . 
heaviest item of expenditure in the physico-mental de- 
partment. Any thing like a great or general cultiva- 
tion of the powers of thought, or any occupation that 
severely and continuously brings them into play, will 
induce such a preponderance of cerebral activity, in ox- 
idation and in nerve-currents, as to disturb the balance 
of life, and to require special arrangements for redeem- 
ing that distui'bance. This is fully verified by all vg 
tnow of the tendency of intellectual apphcation to ex- 
haust the physical powers, and to bring on early decay. 

A careful analysis of the operations of the intellect 
enables us to distingoish the kind of exercises that in- 
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volve the greatest expenditure, from the extent and 
the intensity of the cerebral occupation, I can but 
make a rapid selection of leading points : 

First. The mere exercise of the senses, in the way 
of attention, with a view to watch, to discriminate, to 
identify, belongs to the intellectual function, and ex- 
hausts the powers according as it is long continued, and 
according to the delicacy of the operation ; the mean- 
ing of delicacy being that an exaggerated activity of the 
organ is needed to make the required diseeinment. To 
te all day on the qui vive for some very slight and bare- 
ly perceptible indications to the eye or the ear, as in 
catching an indistinct speaker, is an exhausting labor 
of attention. 

Secondly. The work of acquisition is necessarily a 
process of great nervous e3q)enditure. Unintentional 
imitation costs least, because there is no forcing of re- 
luctant attention. But a course of extensive and vari- 
ous acquisitions cannot be maintained without a large 
supply of blood to cement all the multifarious connec- 
tions of the nerve-fibres, constituting the physical side 
of acquisition. An abated support of other mental func- 
tions, as well as of the purely physical functions, must 
accompany a life devoted to mental improvement, 
whether arts, languages, sciences, moral restraints, or 
other culture. 

Of special acquisitions, languages are the most ap- 
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parently voluminous ; but tlie memory for visible or pic- 
torial aspects, if very high, as in the painter and tlie 
picturesque poet, makes a prodigious demand upon the 
plastic combinations of tbe brain. 

The acquisition of science is severe, rather than multi- 
farious ; it glories in comprehending much in little, but 
that little ia made up of painful abstract elements, every 
one of which, in the last resort, must have at its beck a 
host of explanatory particulars : so that, after all, the 
burden lies in the multitude. If science is easy to a se- 
lect number of minds, it is because there is a large spon- 
taneous determination of force to the cerebral eleuients 
that support it ; which force is supplied by the limited 
common fund, and leaves so much the less for other 
uses. 

If we advert to the moral acquisitions and habits in 
a well-regulated mind, we must admit the need of a large 
expenditure to build up the fabric. The carefully- 
poised estimate of good and evil foi' self, the ever-present 
sense of the interests of others, and the ready obedience 
to all the special ordinances that make up the morality 
of tbe time, however truly expressed in terms of high 
and abstract spirituality, have their countei^part in the 
physical organism ; they have used up a large and defi- 
nite amount of nutriment, and, had they been less 
developed, there would have been a gain of power to 
Bome other department, mental or physical. 
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Bfifraining from fnrtlier detail on tliis bead, I close 
tlie UluBtrHtion bj ft brief reference to one other aspect 
of mental expenditure, namely, tbe department of intel- 
lectual production, execution, or creativeness, to -wliicli 
in tlie end our acquired powers are ministerial. Of 
courae, the greater the mere continuance or amount of 
iutellectual labor in business, speculation, fine art, or 
any tiling else, the greater the demand on the physique. 
But amount is not all. There are notorious diflerencea 
of severity or laboriousnesa, which, when closely exam- 
ined, are summed up in one comprehensive statement — 
namely, the number, the variety, and the conflicting na- 
ture of the conditions that have to he fulfilled. By this 
we explain the difficulty of work, the toil of invention, 
the harassment of adaptation, the worry of leadership, 
the responsibility of high office, tlie severity of a lofty 
ideal, the distraction of numerous sympathies, the meri- 
toriousncEs of sound Judgment, the arduousness of any 
great virtue. The physical facts underlying the mental 
fact are a wide-spread agitation of the cerebral currents, 
a tumultuous conflict, a consumption of energy. 

It is this comphance ii-ith numerous and opposing 
conditions that obtains the most scanty justice in our 
appreciation of character. The unlmown amount of 
painful suppression that a cautious thinker, a careful 
writer, or an artist of fine taste, has gone through, rep- 
resents a great physico-mental expenditure. The rs- 
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gftrd to evidence ia a lieavy drag on the wings of specu- 
lative daring. Tlie greater the nuinher of interests that 
8 political schemer can throw overboard, the easier his 
work of couHtriiction. The absence of restraints — of 
severe eonditions^in fine art, allows a flush and ebulli- 
ence, an opulence of production, that ie often called the 
highest genius. The Shakespearean profusion of imngea 
would have been reduced to one-half, if not less, by the 
self-imposed restraints of Pope, Gray, or Tennyson. 
So, reckless assertion is fuel to eloquence. A man of 
ordinary fairness of mind would be no match for the wit 
and epigram of Swift. 

Ajid again. The incompatibility of diverse attri- 
butes, even in minds of the largest compass (which sup- 
poses equally large physical resources), belongs to the 
same fundamental law, A great mind may be great in 
many things, because the same kind of power may have 
numerous applications. The acientiJic mind of a high 
order is also the practical mind ; it ie the essence of rea- 
son in every mode of its manifestation— the true philos- 
opher in conduct as well as in knowledge. On such a 
mind also, a certain amount of artistic culture may be 
superinduced; its powers of acquisition may be extended 
80 far. But the spontaneous, exuberant, imaginative 
flow, the artistic nature at the core, never was, cannot 
bo, included in the same individual. Aristotle conld 
not be also a tragic poet ; nor Newton a tblrd-rate por- 
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tRiit-paiiiter. Tlio uoet of one of tlie two modes of in- 
I telltictuul greatness is all tlint can bo borne by tbe moet 
[ krgcly-endowed pcrsouality ; any appearances to tlie 
contrary are hollow and delusive. 

Other instances could be given. Great activity and 
I great sensibility are extreme phases, each using a large 
amount of power, and therefore scarcely to be coupled 
in the samo system. The active, energetic man, loving 
activity for its own sake, moving in every direction, 
wants the delicate circumspection of another man who 
does not love activity for its own sake, but ia energetic 
only at the spur of his special ends. - 

And once more. Great intellect as a whole is not 
readily united with a large emotional nature. The in- 
compatibility is beat seen by iu[[uiring whether men of 
overflowing sociability are deep and original thinkers, 
great diacoverers, accurate inquirere, great organizers in 
affairs ; or whether their greatness is not limited to the 
8i)heres where feeling performs a part — poetry, elo- 
quence, and social ascendency. 
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"This work ischiefly remarkaUe as a Conscientious effort to reconcile 
the revclntions of Scienoe with those of Scripture, and will Ke very use- 
ful to teachers of the different Sundiy- schools." — Dctreit Union, 

"It will be seen, by thii r/sum/ of the topes, that Prof. Le Conte 
grapples with some of the jjravest questions which agitate the thinking 
world. He treats of thetn all with dignity and fairness, and in a man- 
ner so dear, petsuaave, and eloquent, as to eUBage the undivided at- 
tention of the reader. We commend ^e book cordially to the regitrd 
of all who are interesled in whatever pertains lo the discussion of these 

Save questions, and especially lo those who desire lo examine closely 
e strong foundations on which the Christian faith is reared." — Bmten 



work for a Bible-class, but, as it grew under his hands, it seemed well to 
give it form in a neat volume. The lectures are from a decidedly rc- 
ugioos stand-point, and as such present a new method of treatment. " 
—Philadelphia Age. 

"This volume is made up of lectures delivered lo his pupils, and is 
written with much clearness of Ihoughl and unusual clearness of ei- 
Mission, although Ihe author's English is not always above reproach. 
It is portly a treatise on natural theology and partly a defense of the 
Bible against the assaults of modern science. In (he latter aspect the 
aathor's method is an eminently wise one. He accepts whatever sci- 
ence has proved, and he also accepts the divine origin of the Bible. 
Where the two seem to conflict he prefers to await the reconciliation, 
which is inevitable if both are true, rather fhan to waste time and words 
in inventing ingeoioos and doubtful theories to force them into seeming 
accord. Both as a theologian and a man of science. Prof Le Conte's 
opinions are entitled to respectful attention, and there are few who will 
not recognize bis book as a thoughtful and valuable contribution to the 
best reUgious htcrature of the day." — NeTO York H'orli/. 
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Mb. HEBBBRt Spsncee haa been for seTeral years engaged, with tha aid of 
three educated gentlvmon iu Ms emploj, in collecting and organizing the focld 
concerning all orciera of humiD aocietiea, which muat constitute tie data of r true 
Social Science. He tabulates these facta so aa conveniently to admii of cs- 
tenaire comparison, and givea the authorities separatelj. He dlridee the races 
of mankind into three great groups ; tbe savage races, the eiistmg oivilizationa, 
uid the extinct dviliuitians, and to each he devotes a series of works. 1 
first installment, 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

in seven continnoua tables, folio, with seventy pages of vcrifjirg lent, is n 
ready. Tbia work will be a perfect Cyoloptedia of tbe facts of Social Science, 
independent of all theoiics, and will be invaluable to all interested in social 
problems. Price, five dollars. This great work is spoken of as folJowB: 



I first installment, ■ 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, V 

in seven continnoua tables, folio, with seventy pages of verifying lent, is now 
ready. This work will be a perfect Cyoloptedia of tbe facts of Social Science, 
independent of all theoiics, and will be invaluable to all interested in social 

t problems. Price, five dollars. This great work is spoken of as folJowB: ^— 

From Oil BHtUh Quarteri!/ Beeieai. ^H 

"No words are needed to indicalH tho limnonae labor hero bestowca, or the gret^B 
Boclolo^cal boneBt which Buch a maes of Ubnlated matter <Ione nnder each competan^H 
direction will confar. The work vrlll consiltuta an epoch fn the acicDce of comparatMH 
aoclologf." j^^ 

FruBi the Bahailay Eeview, ^^k 

"The plan of (he ' Deecrlptira Sociologr ' la new, and Ihctash ie one emlaeutly fitted 
to be dealt with by Mr. He tbort Spencer' a facDltjofEclcntlftc organizing. Hla object ll 
to examine tbe natara) lawe whicli govern the dereto]iment pf socktlea, as ba lioa ex- 
amined In former parts of his system those which govora the development of indlvldnal 
Ufa, Now, It IB obvioDB Ihal tbe development of Bocletlee can bo atndled only in tbali 
bietoiT, and that gencnl couclnslnne which shall bold good beyond the llmltB of parlicn- 
lar BocletidS cannot be saft'ly drawn eieept from a very wide range of IHcts. Mr. Spen- 
cer baa therefore conceived the plan of tnaklng a prelimluaiy collection, or pediipH wo 

Bbould rather Bsy abstract, of materials which when complete will be a daBslfied qit- 

^^F tome otnoiierBal blBtory," ~ 
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ml, In the main, we eaonot speak too high] 
las a wonderflilly aoccessml first attempt to fnralBb the Blnde 
lata standing toward his cnnclosionB In a relation like that li 
itructnree and faactiooBar diSereut types of aulm&ls eland ti: 
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